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ARE WE REALLY TEACHING 
RELIGION ? 


F. H. DRINKWATER 


- a above explosive title is not mine, but Mr Frank Sheed’s ; 
he gives it to a booklet just published (Sheed and Ward 
2/-), not a long booklet, but certainly one that every 
responsible ecclesiastic ought to read. 
Mr. Sheed has earned a right to ask awkward questions, 
in virtue of his thirty years of devoted and brilliant work for 
the Church, at the street-corner as well as in his study and his 


study-circles. On the subject of teaching religion, at any rate — 


to adults, his experience is unique, and it includes extensive 
knowledge at second-hand of how our schools teach religion to 
the young ; not specially in Ireland, to be sure, but probably 
we can all learn from what he has to say. And what he has to 
say (leaving out the tactful bits of verbal anaesthetic) is a bit 
of an atomic bomb. 

Putting it as kindly as possible, the main point of his 
criticism is that the instruction our Catholics get is altogether 
lacking in depth, as well as in structural shape. Let Mr. Sheed 
speak for himself. And let us remember that he is speaking of 
‘our intelligent pupils, for those are Im © the ones he will mostly 
have met with. 


The products of our Catholic schools—ten years or 
more after, you understand, when I meet them—lack 
two things overwhelmingly. They lack the shape of reality 
as expressed in the dogmas, and they lack any inside 
knowledge of what the individual dogmas mean. A great 
devotion, willingness to do God’s will, devotion to the 
Church’s laws, devotion to the Sacraments, devotion to the 
Mass—these things are there, but side by side with a chaotic 
picture of what it all means. As they come through school, 
they have learnt a great number of things, but there is no 
order, no hierarchy, in the things they have learnt about 
the Faith. They have all sorts of pious practices, good 
salutary practices, rubbing shoulders, so to speak, with 
essentials. They hardly know which is which, they are all 
there together in a kind of—I was going to say rag-bag, 
but that would be rude—they are all there in a kind of 
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heap. The absolutely essential activities of Catholicism 
and the quite desirable but non-essential pious practices— 
all there together—the Trinity hardly larger than Our 
Lady of Fatima ! 

The best of them know the Catechism answers, but the 
moment one questions them as to the meaning of an answer, 
there is trouble. They can nearly always get the first 
answer right, but if, instead of going on to the next. question, 
you question their answer, you find that the foundation is 
ehaos. Among them, over the years, have been a great 
number of school-teachers and they are just the same as the 
rest. 

Many of those who come to us, the ones most recently 
at school, have been taught Apologetics and have been 
taught very well, though too often they have been trained 
to answer yesterday’s questions and not today’s . . . They 
have learnt the proofs of all sorts of Catholic doctrines, 
but they do not know, and seem to have no desire to know, 
what the doctrines themselves mean. 


Is it true that the religious knowledge we provide is just 
a verbal facade, with no depth behind it ? I know just. what Mr. 
Sheed means. You go, for instance, into a class-room of young 
teen-agers and you ask the teacher to ask the class a few ques- 
tions about the things we know—any things we know—about 
God. The teacher will begin by eliciting a few infant-school 
sort of answers. God made everything, God is everywhere, 
God can do all things, God knows all things, and so on. You 
listen hopefully for any sort of deepening of these truths: that 
God alone must exist, that He is present in our souls as its 
Creator, that God could have made other and different worlds, 
that God cannot do what is a contradiction. Nothing of this 
kind is likely to emerge. What may emerge (in the case of a 
zealous teacher) is that the word for being able to do all things 
is “om-ni-po-tent,’’ the word for knowing all things is “om-ni- 
scient,”? and so on; and this carefully taught and accurately 
spelled no doubt, is what passes for deeper knowledge of the 
eatechism about God. Long words instead of little words, and 
still just words. 

What Mr. Sheed, then, asks for mainly is 

(1) that individual truths should be known in their in- 

wardness, the children should be shown how to get under 
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the skin of doctrine to find what is there : the words of the 
Catechism should be broken up into their component 
sentences ; (2) that the truths should be seen as parts of 
an organic whole, like features in a face, and that face 
should be known intimately and seen everywhere: the 
shape of reality must become a permanent mental posses- 
sion, not in the sense of truths known so that one can recall 
them at need, but (to change the simile slightly) in the sense 
of major features of the landscape in which the mind is 
consciously living. 


These “major features of the landscape,” according to 
Mr. Sheed, ought to be four: 


The union of men with God in Christ is Catholicism ; 
and, that being so, whatever else they are clear or vague 
about, whatever else they remember or do not remember, 
they should be absolutely clear on what God is, what man 
is, what Christ is, what union is. Those four should stand 
out like a great plateau—you can arrange all the other 
things around these. Those four they really should know. 
Do they know them? | 


No, says Mr. Sheed, they do not; and one proof is the 
sermons preached by the clergy ; they have to keep to the simp- 
lest elements, they are not the kind of sermons that take know- 
ledge of those four things for granted. 

At the end of his lecture—for this booklet began as a 
lecture to the Teaching Nuns of Ireland in conference—Mr. 
Sheed adds a long note “On Teaching the Key Doctrines,” in 
which he shows how he would like to make the essentials stand 
out clearly in the mind of every Catholic. And indeed his sug- 
gestions about such topics as Spirit, or Creation, or Grace, or 
the Blessed Trinity, should be most helpful to every teacher 
(and every priest too for that matter) at the secondary school 
and adult levels. What one cannot help wondering, however, 
is whether Mr. Sheed fully realises, how extremely concrete- 
minded, how little welcoming to any kind of abstract ideas, 
most people’s minds are ; not only most of the ordinary laity, 
but also most teachers, and a great many of the clergy too. 
He is asking that everybody should use their minds, not on 
motor engines or games or personal relationships or business 
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affairs, or rules and regulations, but on ideas, on outlines of 
sanity, shapes of reality, and suchlike matters. No doubt the 
people Mr. Sheed mostly meets are ready and willing to do this, 
but such people are a small minority of the human race, and a 
minority of the teaching profession, and of the clergy too. It 
is not a matter of educated and uneducated, it is a matter of 
temperament or types of mind at all levels of education. The 
administrative mind, for instance, whether in State or Church 
or School, will be quite unmoved by Mr. Sheed’s plea for a 
structural statement of truth; the administrative mind is 
hardly ever really interested in such things as truth, it is interested 
in making things work, in carrying out instructions. 

Similarly, one feels that Mr. Sheed is a shade unrealistic 
in his idea of a competent religious teacher. 


Far too many of the Religious teachers I have met have 
seemed to me really competent. . . .It seems to me that 
there are two elements of intellectual competence which 
should be a minimum for the teaching of Religion. 

The teacher of Religion should be absolutely soaked in 
the New Testament, so that she knows what every key 
chapter in it is about ; knows the line of thought of every 
book of it, could find her way about it blindfold. That 
seems to me an indispensable minimum. 

The teacher should be soaked also in the Church’s dogmas, 
soaked in them in this sense: that she knows them in so 
far as the Church has expounded them; and further, 
that she is possessed by them. 


If such qualifications were insisted upon, how many 
teachers of religion would be left in our schools, indeed how many 
priests would still have faculties to ascend the pulpit ? 

Nevertheless Mr. Sheed may be quite right in principle, 
even if he is over-idealistic for immediate practice. If the im- 
provements he urges. were begun far enough back, or at a high 
enough level, they wouldin due course reach the average teacher 
—much diluted no doubt—and at any rate prevent some of the 
distortions which the divine message is liable to at present. 

On some of these grosser shortcomings Mr. Sheed has a 
pointed word or two. On the misusing of Catechism-texts for 
instance : 


It is not ‘my business to appraise the value of teaching 
the words of the Catechism, but I would like to give a 
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word of warning. The Catechism makes it possible for 
people to teach doctrine without knowing doctrine [He 
does not mean that this is an advantage]. But the teacher 
who is soaked in dogma, really afire with it, is not in the 
least likely to confine herself merely to a repetition of 
Catechism words. 


Again about the more formidable kind of teacher : 


As the Catholic looks back over his Religion classes, 
there should be no memory of harshness to stain his devo- 
tion to religion ; whatever may be true in the other classes, 
there should be no harshness in this class. The amount 
of resentment one finds over things that took place thirty 
years ago, a resentment which is sometimes profoundly 
serious, which sometimes means even the dropping of the 
practice of the Faith, is amazing. 


This is much the same evidence that was stressed a year or 
two ago in an English Y.C.W. report. It seems only too clear 
that such undesirable harshness will be a necessary consequence 
of the misuse of the catechism. If higher authority demands 
or expects the memorizing of the whole book by all pupils, 
bright or dull, teachers have no option but to carry out the policy 
by harsh methods like the overseers of the Hebrews under 
Pharaoh. It is a large responsibility on Pharaohs, who naturally 
do not have to watch the process at close quarters. 

Again, on the subject of compulsion in religious practice : 


Now I know I speak of something that is your affair 
and not mine, but I think I would not punish children in 
the Religious classes if they did not do their homework. 
I think I would as far as is humanly possible, leave com- 
pulsion out of the Religion class. It is not the same as the 
other classes. I would not do anything that would give them 
a resentment towards me which they would proceed to 
attach to religion. to persuade them, yes; get them 
so interested that they want to learn, yes. But not com- 
pulsion. Compulsion is a thing that rankles. You would be 
amazed at the number of grown-up Catholics who resent 
having had to go to Holy Communion with all the others. 
And this for two reasons. Number one: in many cases, 
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it meant sacrilege. They had not the nerve to stand out, 
they had not the nerve to go to Confession over some sin 
or other, they had a bad conscience. Not only that, it 
caused them to associate Communion with a great mass- 
movement, without any personal choice at.all. Conse- 
quently, once they left school, they lacked the mass-move- 
ment and they gave up Communion . . . Anything we can 
do to make children feel that their Religion class is not just 
part of going to school would be wonderful. 


In this excellent booklet there still remain one or two good 
points unmentioned by the present reviewer, but something 
ought to be left to the curiosity of the reader. Whether in the 
remedying of certain abuses, or in the better teaching of certain 
important doctrines of the Faith, it seems to us that Mr. Sheed’s 
little atom-bomb is going to do lots of good work in all our 
minds. 


Lower Gornal, Dudley, England. F. H. DRINKWATER 


ARTICLES ON OuR LADY 


The following articles dealing with devotion to Our 
Lady have appeared in “The Furrow” :— 

November 1950: “The Assumption in Irish Tradi- 
tion,” Sean O’ Riordan ; “ Theology and the Assumption,” 
William P. O'Keeffe; “The Assumption in Art” 
(Illustrated), Thomas Bodkin ; “The Glories of Mary,” 
Cardinal Newman. 

March 1951 : “‘Assumpta est Maria’ (poem), Jerome 
Kiely. 

November 1951: “‘Sidelights on the Proclamation 
of the Assumption,” Kevin McGrath. 

August 1952: “The Image of Mary” (Illustrated), 
Mairin Allen. 
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EVIE HONE AND IRISH STAINED 
GLASS 


Marrin Nic Armin 


TAINED Glass is the only visual art in which Irishmen of this 
S age have attained unchallenged world eminence. The 

reason is not far to seek. At the beginning of this century, 
when a deeply-felt desire for cultural and economic self-suffic- 
iency was burgeoning towards political independence, Miss 
Sarah Purser, a woman of vision and herself a portraitist of 
merit, conceived the notion of founding a studio where young 
glass-workers could consolidate a training in the craft of stained 
glass. An Tur Gloine, the Tower of Glass, ultimately became 
@ co-operatively run workshop where artists could work as 
individuals and yet make use of common facilities. The venture 
was made practicable by the foresight of Edward Martyn of 
Tulira, whose generosity to the Cathedral of Loughrea, then 
a-building, gave him the privilege of insisting that Irish artists 
be asked to co-operate in its decoration. It will be remembered 
that before the Loughrea experiment, the architects and clergy 
of Ireland were filling the churches with quantities of commercial 
glass imported from England, Germany and elsewhere, inferior 
19th century work, bad as design and poor as craftwork. The 
foundation of the Tur Gloine, combined with the introduction 
into the Dublin Metropolitain School of Art of a craftsman- 
teacher imbued with some of the sounder notions of the William 
Morris group in England, brought about a revolutionary change. 
Stress was laid on functional leading and there was a recall to 
mediaeval craft standards in the employment of the glass itself. 
That generation was fortunate in producting craftsmen and 
‘women who added personal artistic gifts of a high order to the 
new and better craftsmanship. Such were Michael Healy and 
Harry Clarke. Healy was the first and remained till his death 
the chief designer at the Tur Gloine. Clarke was born into an 
existing family stained-glass and church-decorating business 
which still flourishes today. His bizarre and at times morbid 
genius made itself felt in a distinct, individual style, too per- 
sonal to be capable of development in other hands, though 
widely imitated in response to a demand for “Harry Clarke” 
windows. Healy’s work was less markedly individual. He 
retained the unselfconsciousness of a simple craftsman and was 
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happy to work in relative anonymity. His craftsmanship was, 
indeed, extremely sound, though towards the end of his artistic 
career he became more and more interested in by-paths of his. 
craft, especially in the decorative use of aciding, which fascinated. 
him and with which he produced remarkable, elaborately 
jewelled effects. This approach is to be seen in his windows 
at Blackrock College Chapel and the first three of the Seven 
Sorrows of Our Lady, which he had completed before his death, 
for the Boys’ Chapel at Clongowes Wood College. It should be 
mentioned here also that the improved standards of crafts- 
manship initiated at the Metropolitain School of Art and evident. 
in work under the Healy and Clarke influence made themselves. 
felt also in the more commercial glass studios. 

It is against this background of better craftsmanship in 
the commercial studios and of steadily maintained artistic 
standards amongst individual artists who worked in association 
with the Twur Gloine or within the sphere of its influence that 
we must see the rise of a new generation of artist-craftsmen 
in glass, and in particular, the work of the artist who has made: 
the most significant impression in the art of stained glass during 
the past fifteen or twenty years. 

Evie Hone, coming in the generation that followed the 
rebirth of stained glass in Ireland, is heir to a sound craft tradi- 
tion. Further, the battle opened by Edward Martyn in Loughrea 
Cathedral was already won in so much as this: contrary prac- 
tice notwithstanding, the principle that Irish artists should be 
asked to co-operate in church decoration is no longer seriously 
challenged. 

But Miss Hone came too at a time when the younger artist 
here was increasingly conscious of the need of breaking out. 
beyond the hegemony of England and this she has faithfully 
tried to do, in so far as she submitted to what now seems like 
the harsh puritan discipline of Gleizes and L’H6te, the lesser 
cubist leaders and theorists of the twenties in Paris. The em- 
phasis in cubism was on design, a reaction from the near-bank- 
ruptcy of design in 19th century art. As a novitiate for the future 
worker in stained glass the cubist bias was no bad thing. Miss 
Hone, by temperament, is more akin to the expressionists, 
even to painters whose emotional quality makes them seem 
modern romantics, like Rouault and, in lesser measure, Viaminck, 
than to the doctrinaire cubists. That she has found her métier in 
stained glass is evident. Her landscapes and drawings would have 
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little appeal did we not see them against the bulk of her major 
work as an artist and craftswoman in the greater and more 
permanent medium of coloured glass. 

Over the past two decades, Miss Hone has worked steadily 

.and consistently in glass. She has built up a reputation as the 
leading independent glass artist of this generation. Moreover, she 
has worked in a relatively simple technique. Although her pre- 
paratory sketches in colour and her full-colour cartoons evidence 
her scrupulous care in preparing for the actual work in glass, 

she eschews aciding, the representation of minute detail, or 
much plating and uses her glass with little overpainting, in 

‘simple areas of colour. This means less work on the actual 

glass ; it is very economical of labour ; it is a method perhaps. 
nearer in ways to the technique of the ancient French cathedral 
verriers than the more elaborate processes of the modern Irish 

-commercial studio, fascinating as these processes can be. At 
the same time it must be emphasised that the inner springs of 
Miss Hone’s art are very different from the forces which created 
the great hieratic glass of the mediaeval cathedrals. Her work, 

a8 we shall see, is the sincere expression of deep, personal religious 
feeling and devotion, strongly individual, but scarcely the 
unconscious expression of the common religious feeling of a 
people traditionally Christian. When such a religious art comes 

-again out of the people of Ireland, as it must come if we build 

-confidently on the foundation of a living and tradition-rooted 
faith, we shall have regained the position Ireland held in Euro- 
pean art of the 9th and 10th centuries. Meantime, we must 
rejoice that we have amongst us workers of the calibre of Miss 
Hone, sincere, serious and capable of making a valuable personal 

- contribution to the growth of our most progressive art. 

The story of Evie Hone’s evolution as an artist I have told 

in other places. Her reputation will stand or fall on her achieve- — 
ment as a stained glass artist alone, and in particular on the 
- quality of her design. Our assessment of her art does not depend 
.on a knowledge of the background to her artistic development, 
. although a few clues may help to illuminate it for us, even if 
they do not explain her gifts. 

The Hone family, first heard of in Holland, has been for 
some three hundred years established in Ireland. In that time 
several members of the family have made their own places in 
the art and literature of English-speaking Ireland. The lands- 

~cape painter, Nathaniel Hone the Second, an important influence 
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in the development of painting here in the last century, was 
exceptional in his generation in that he was one of the few 
painters resolutely to by-pass English practice and go to Paris 
to pursue his studies. One feels that painting, poetry and the 
kindred arts must have been familiar enough to the little girl 
whose greatest delight was to go riding with her widowed father. 
But these carefree days of horses and dogs and the open country 
were cut across by an illness which meant complete inaction, 
much reading and long periods under the care of a London 
specialist. Illness developed a spirit of recollection and it was at 
this time that Evie Hone, still in her early teens, first felt that 
she wanted to draw. In London she attended art classes, some 
of them under Walter Sickert and Bernard Meninsky. But 
Paris was the heart of all that was living and important in art 
and as soon as she was able Miss Hone went to work there. 
She became friends with another Dublin woman whose ideals 
were very like her own, the late Miss Mainie Jellett. They 
became students at the new academy of M. André L’Héte, who 
was laying the foundations of a systematic French cubisme 
based on the experiments of Braque and Picasso. Later they 
came into contact with a more advanced cubist in Albert Gleizes, 
who, if less vocal about his theories, was a more exacting master 
and used his pupils to carry out endless experiments in the 
science of painting. Work with him involved the analysis of old 
masters and primitives in an endeavour, not to imitate their 
methods, but to get at and understand their spirit and it meant 
too the relegation to a subordinate role of visual experience in 
the creation of a work of art based on the decorative-pictorial 
idea. 

This living contact with French cubism came to be the most 
significant part of Miss Hone’s training in the technique of 
painting. Cubism claimed to be “intellectual idealisation,” 
a sort of artistic neo-platonism. And it reacted violently against 
the sheer uncritical “receptivity” which resulted from impres- 
sionist theory. It was, in a sense, a recall, if not a call, to that 
vital principle of all art, order. This at a time when art was 
becoming more and more subjective and chaotic. 

In the end Miss Hone, who seems fundamentally, as we 
have noticed, far more akin to an artist of deep feeling like 
Georges Rouault than to a scientific spirit like Gleizes, shook 
herself free of what was irksome and sectarian in cubism. She 
was too individual, or perhaps too strongly realist to become 
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“immovably fixed in stultae quaestiones, by denying the first 
conditions which essentially distinguish painting from the other 
arts.” Set free, she began to work out her personal artistic 
salvation. 

As an experiment she made some designs and réalised them 
in four stained glass panels. A distinguished Dutch artist in 
glass who saw these panels was greatly impressed. He urged 
Miss Hone to take up glass seriously, for this, he said, was her 
true artistic vocation. Eventually she got her first experience 
of practical glass-work in the London Studio of Wilhelmina 
Geddes, a remarkable artist from Belfast, whose mark was 
familiar here during her years at the Tur Gloine. After this 
introduction to the problems of the craft Evie Hone returned 
to Dublin to work with the late Michael Healy at the Tower of 
Glass itself. Mr. Healy was not a man who made friends easily, 
but evidently he was interested in the personal quality of Miss 
Hone’s work and in her contact with living Continental art. 
Healy had studied abroad in his youth, mainly in Italy. At any 
rate, he went to infinite trouble to help her through the many 
difficulties which beset a tyro in the making of stained glass. 

And while Miss Hone’s comprehension of the peculiar 
problems of the stained glass worker increased, her feeling for 
religious art must have widened and deepened. In what is, 
after all, a very few years, she has gone from strength to strength 
in the technique of her craft. One can easily trace a develop- 
ment in her work from the early beginnings till now. There 
is change but there is also stability in certain things. She avoids 
torturing her materials, or playing with them for their own sake. 
And there is a quite remarkable unity between her rough 
eolour-sketches and her finished windows. Her sketches are 
rapid, thunderbolt, if you like, but already they have the germ, 
the living, metaphysical quality which she embodies ultimately 
in the splendour of glass. 

Her windows can be seen at Cork, at Loughrea, in Dublin 
and all over Ireland. Amongst those most easily accessible to 
Dubliners are her now well-known Blackrock College Oratory 
windows, three designs especially rich in colour ; the Portobello 
Good Shepherd and the last three of the Seven Sorrows of Our 
Lady in the Boys’ Chapel, Clongowes Wood College, Co. Kildare. 
(This was the series commenced by Michael Healy, who had 
completed three windows with his own tenderness and sweetness 
and had commenced the fourth just before his death.) There 
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is a pleasant little group of five symbolic windows in the Chapel 
of University Hall, Hatch Street and in 1938 Miss Hone made a 
small decorative stained glass panel, The Four Green Fields, 
for the Irish Pavilion at the New York World Fair. These 
decorative, semi-abstract windows are attractive and satisfying. 
Her work is represented now in the London Tate Gallery by a 
panel of the Crucifixion. Over the past ten years she has made an 
important series of five windows for the Oratory at St. Stanislaus, 
College, 8.J., Tullabeg (Tullamore). Of these the most attractive 
window is the design depicting the Hight Beatitudes, a group of 
symbolic figures dominated by the preaching Christ. This 
particular series of windows well represents her work in its 
middle period, some seven years ago. It is rich in colour but is 
moving gradually towards the greater simplification of her more 
recent glass. For the Church of Ireland at Howth she made, 
about the same time, windows showing the calling of Saints 
Peter and Andrew and she has completed, in addition, numerous 
one-light windows, small memorial panels and in Co. Cavan, 
a fine series for St. Mary’s Church, Kingscourt, which includes 
a two-light Crucifixion and a traditional Annunciation. 

Recently her work has been increasingly appreciated in 
England by both Catholics and Anglicans. One of her biggest 
projects, the large windows for Eton College Chapel, may be 
assessed in part by a study of our illustration. Some eighteen 
lights, divided by elaborate mullions and surmounted by tracery, 
which the artist has filled with luminous symbols, many of them 
associated with the Passion, had to be unified into one great 
scheme. This window, or wall of glass, is above the altar- 
table. Miss Hone has chosen the Crucifiwion scene with the 
Good and Bad Thieves and attendant figures for the top nine 
lights. Beneath she used the five central lights to fill the story of 
the Last Supper. This is the most interesting part of the scheme. 
Christ, in the centre of the middle light, blesses the wine, while 
the Twelve Apostles are disposed around the light-toned table, 
seven to His right, five to His left hand, their haloed heads 
cunningly arranged to create an impression of variety in unity. 
Majestic symbolic figures occupy the outside lights. This great 
window and especially the treatment of the Last Supper seems 
to me to mark a definite advance in Miss Hone’s powers as a 
designer. This may not be her most attractive window. It is 
certainly one in which she offers a distinguished solution of a 
very difficult problem. 
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‘Of the many windows commissioned by English patrons— 
a list which includes work in priories, parish churches and 
monasteries from Cumberland to Dorsetshire—the series of six 
lights:at Ettington Park, Warwickshire, in the private mortuary 
chapel of Colonel Shirley are worth noting. These consist of a 
three-light Last Judgment and a three-light St. Nicholas. More 
accessible to the general public, however, are the windows com- 
missioned for the London Jesuit Church at Farm Street. The 
Assumption window for this church is an example of the artist’s 
most’ recent work. The elongated, light-toned figure of the 
Assumpta in the central light conveys a sense of repose rather 
thaii movement. Its pale glory is enhanced by the brilliant 
colour ‘of the attendant figures and of the background. Miss 
Hone’s development over the years has continued to be in the 
general direction of simplification, simplification of arrangement, 
of colour and even of subject. Obviously, this varies considerably, 
as sttbject itself, the proportions and dimensions of the spaces 
to' be filled in with glass and the style of the particular church 
have’ naturally influenced treatment and handling in certain 
cases.’ It will have been observed by those who have been follow- 
ing her work, that when dealing with histories (as in the case of 
the Howth St. Andrew series) involving the arrangement and 
presentation together of a number of incidents in one or two 
lights, Miss Hone breaks her designs not into medallions or 
rigidly divided areas, but into interlocking spaces loosely linked 
into’one design by line and colour. Often this freedom results 
in‘a pleasing colour pattern, particularly in work of the early 
forties. The Tullabeg windows, and especially the Beatitudes, 
are memorable in this way. More recently, as in windows like 
the two-light St. Elizabeth of Hungary, a memorial window 
commissioned for the Church of Ireland, Fahan, Co. Donegal, 
or even in the important Assumption for Farm Street, the artist’ 
appears to be striving for repose through spacing, through 
isolating the more important figures and by the management of 
rather light tones. In the Kilmilkin (Co. Galway) St. Brendan 
the Navigator window illustrated (it is not so large as some of 
those mentioned but is very simply presented) this point emerges 
clearly, and indeed, this window is a very fair example of Miss 
Hone’s more recent practice. It is much clearer and more easily 
read, for example, than the early three lights already mentioned, 
at the Blackrock College Oratory, for all their jewelled richness. 
All her designs are, of course, intentionally flat, linear, delibera- 
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tely: angular and purposely decorative. Her approach is.emin- 
ently suited to stained glass, which does not aim to deceive: the 
onlooker into believing that the coloured. window opens. on a 
three dimensional world but rather reminds him forcibly; that 
coloured glass and lead are the materials with which the: artist 
works and that the mystery or the saint whose story is evoked 
by, the designer can be no more than a great symbol. Only by 
accepting its limitations can we fairly judge the success: or 
failure of a stained glass window as a work of art. 

The worker of the early middle ages, like the people: who 
prayed in the churches and cathedrals he decorated so gloriously 
with coloured. glass, was.more formal by training and a. more 
subtle craftsman. than any modern artist in. the medium: could 
hope to be. If he succeeded in conveying a great hieratic concept 
of.the Great Mother of God, the Kings, or the Judges, analogous 
tothe religious feeling of the ikon, it was. because his life: and 
art, his personal devotion and his culture were united in a-great 
whole common to. himself,. his clerical patrons and the: wor- 
shippers who came to. meditate on the mysteries he tried’ to 
show forth in his glass. The fifteenth century Jean Gerson 
could say without affectation: ‘The pictures in the windows 


are made for no other purpose than to show simple folk: wlio 


know not. the Scriptures what they should believe” and an old 
French catechism of the same time has this question: ‘What 
should one do on entering a church ?” And this answer: “One 
should take holy water, adore the Blessed Sacrament and’ then 
go around the church and look at the stained glass windows.” 
The work of the stained glass artist should not end, then,. with 
the production of a glorious decoration, filling a church with the 
rich, mysterious warmth of gorgeous colours ; it is also a vehicle 
of instruction. It is important to remember this when thinking 
of church art in an age when the personal, subjective, merely 
individual feeling of the artist, or, again, his aims as designer 
and decorator pure and simple are exalted out of all reason. 
The artist is also a man—let us say a Christian, a Catholic, 
with roots in a given place and culture—an ethos—supported 
by the faith of his fellows, sharing with them a supernatural 
destiny. It is significant that the instruction offered by the 
mediaeval stained-glass worker was not a feeble, colourless 
“non-sectarian” and elementary telling of Bible stories. Nor 
was it a powerful presentation of a merely personal emotion. 
It was rooted in a deep theological culture which tended to 
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create, not mere piety or pleasant religious feeling, but a mind 
apt for mystical prayer. Its very achievement as art was part 
of a great general dedication of the senses and of all creation, 
through man, to God. 

It will be seen, then, as we suggested earlier, that the prob- 
lem of a genuine artist like Evie Hone, working in the Ireland, 
in the Dublin, of today, is utterly different from that of the old 
cathedral verrier. She values his techniques, in so far as they can 
be recaptured. She strives, perhaps, to emulate his power. 
But her special achievement is differently radicated. Her calling 
is’ to religious art, certainly. A sensitive artist and sincere 
Christian, her work,in many ways a triumph of mind over matter, 
is charged with an awareness of the spiritual rare enough any- — 
where in our time. The immediate appeal of her work, like that 
of El Greco, is to our religious sensibility. But it would be sheer 
romanticism and bad history to rank her with the carvers of the 
Irish High Crosses, or with the French mediaeval cathedral 
verriers, for her art, unlike theirs, lacks the support of a living, 
local culture and tradition. She has been conditioned by a very 
different ethos . . . It is clearly possible, however, that her work 
may be amongst the more important factors on the way back— 
and forward—to the re-creation of such an art in the Ireland of 
tomorrow. 

Seen against the background of fifty years of steady improve- 
ment in the art and craft of stained glass, a development which 
places Ireland well in the forefront of the decorative arts, Evie 
Hone appears as the most interesting and the most personal 
artist working in this medium today. She has courage and origin- 
ality and though we do not find her with pupils or beginning to 
create a school of any sort, circumstances have made her inde- 
pendent of the greater commercial glass studios. With them, 
craft and technique are excellent but design too often uninspired, 
imitative, derivative. She has never had to do hack work and 
with each commission she has advanced her art and her technique 
together. 

Like the astonishing achievement of Jack Butler Yeats 
in the sphere of picture-making, Miss Hone’s work is, in a 
sense, an isolated phenomenon. Like him too, she looks with 
affection on the Irish world of yesterday and today and some of 
this affection finds its way into her interpretations of Irish 
saints and religious themes. But that basic integration with the 

living Ireland, past, present and emergent, which would make 
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it possible for the artist, like. the French mediaeval verrier, 
to speak for his people, and in an idiom they can understand 
and accept, has not yet come again for our artists as a body ..:. 
Here is a great problem and one which relates to much that is 
unsatisfying in our church art situation. 

With such broad reservations, then, we can try to see the 
religious art of Evie Hone in perspective. Her windows, at their 
best, are the result of a happy alliance between deep, personal 
conviction and a certain technical mastery of the medium. It 
may be that they will come to be valued rather as decorative 
than as pictorial art. But it is not too soon to say that time will 
assess Miss Hone as the most gifted and imaginatively endowed 
stained glass artist of this half er in the oe 
world. 


It is impossible to discuss the long list of Miss Hone’s 
work in stained glass over the past quarter-century in one 
short article, much less to deal with the sketches, landscapes 
and designs in gouache which she has shown here and 
abroad over this time. An indefatigable worker, she has 
commissions on hand for places as far apart as the Pro- 
testant Cathedral, Washington, D.C., and the Holy 
Family Church at Ardara, Co. Donegal. We have been 
enabled to show a small piece of tracery from the Ardara 
Church window, portion of a fine rose-window depicting 
Christ teaching and various prophets. This is her most 
recent work, about to be erected at the time of writing 
this article. It was commissioned by a distinguished Irish- 
American, the art critic, James Johnston Sweeney of the 
Guggenheim Museum of Modern Art, New York. Ardara 
is the home parish of his family. We have also appended 
a tentative list of stained glass windows executed by Miss 
Hone over the past twenty years, in the hope that this may 
be an aid to readers anxious to see actual works in their 
locality. 

TENTATIVE LIST OF WORKS IN STAINED GLASS 
(Smaller panels and pieces in private collections have been omitted) 


IRELAND 
Dept. of External Affairs, The Four Green Frelds (For 
Dublin. Irish Pavilion, New York 
World Fair, 1939). 


@ 
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Parish Church, Clonsilla, Co. 
Dublin. 

King’s Hospital, Blackhall 
Place, Dublin (School 
Chapel). 

University Hostel, Hatch St., 

Dublin (Chapel). 

Portobello Barracks, Dublin 
(Chapel). 

Cancer Hospital, Donnybrook, 
Dublin. 


Kimmage Manor, C.S.Sp., 


Dublin. 
Parish Church (C.of I.) Howth 
Co. Dublin. 


Greystones Parish Church, Co. 
Wicklow. 

Clongowes Wood College, 8.J., 
Co. Kildare (Boys’ Chapel). 


St. Stanislaus, College, S.J., 
Tullabeg, Co. Offaly. 


Loughrea Cathedral, Co. 
Galway. 

Peterswell, Co. Galway. 

Kilmilkin, Co. Galway. 


Magdalen Asylum, Galway. 


Dominican Convent, Falls Rd. 
Belfast. 

St. John’s (C.of I.), Malone, 
Belfast. 

Rockwell C olle ge, C.S.Sp., 
Cashel, Co. Tipperary. 

Parish Church (C. of I.) Tara, 
Co. Meath. 


St. Fiacre. 

Three-light window. Christ 
with Two Attendant Figures. 

Five narrow windows with 
symbols. 

Good Shepherd. 

Panel, St. Anne;  fanlight 


over entrance. 

Fanlight. Memorial to the late 
Miss Mainie Jellett. 

Memorial windows. Two- 
light. Calling of SS. Peter 
and Andrew. 

Two-light. Battle of Lepanto ; 
Good Shepherd. 

Series of three two-light win- 
dows. Last three of Seven 
Sorrows ; also panel Head 
of Crucified. 

Five rectangular windows : 
Sacred Heart with Jesuit 
Saints ; Nativity; Beati- 
tudes; Last Supper ; 
Pentecost. - 

St. Brigid ; Rose Window. 


Our Lady of the Rosary. 

St. Brendan. 

Sacred Heart, Our Lady, St. 
Joseph, St. Mary Magdalen, 

Our Lady of Mercy. - 

St. Columba. Small St. Brigid. 
Rose window (Symbols). 

Coat of Arms. 


Descent of the Holy Ghost. 
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Church of the Holy Rosary, 
Limerick. 
St. Mary’s, Kingscourt, Co. 


Holy Family Church, Co. 
Donegal (J. J. Sweeney). 
Parish Church (C.of I.),Fahan, 
Co. Donegal (Col. Knox). 
Parish Church (C. of I.), Ros- 

common. 
Blackrock College Oratory, 
Blackrock, Co. Dublin. 


Baptism of Christ. 


Series of four two-light win- 
dows: Crucifixion; An- 
nunciation ; Ascension : 
Fatima Apparition. 

Rose window : Christ among 
the Doctors, the Prophets. 
Memorial window : St. Eliza- 

beth of Hungary. 

Kirkwood Memorial Window. 


Three rectangular windows : 
Life of Our Lady. 


ENGLAND 


Catholic Church,  Bourne- 


mouth. 


Parish Church, Village of 
Downe. 

Lancaster Priory, Bromley, 
Cumberland. 

Col. Shirley’s Private Mor- 
tuary Chapel, Ettingham 
Park, Warwickshire. 

Jesuit Church, Farm Street, 
London. 

Eton College Chapel. 


Tate Gallery, London. 


Three lights: Madonna and 
Child ; Annunciation ; Visi- 
tation ; Crucifixion. 

Crucifixion. 


Saint Cecilia. 


Six lights : 3 Last Judgment ; 
3 Saint Nicholas. 


Three-light Assumption; rose 
window Passion 

Large window consisting of : 
traceries over ; eighteen 
lights ; Crucifixion and Last 
Supper. 

Crucifixion panel. 


U.S.A. 


Washington D.C., Protestant 
Cathedral. 


Raising of Jairus’s Daughter. 


Marrin Nic 


Muire an Bilatha, 73 St. Brendan’s Ave, Coolock, Dublin. 


. 
Cavan. 


_ MAY WE LAUGH PLEASE? 


Cuartes E. 


purpose of this article is to present some difficulties 
i. that confront the Irish humorous artist, or, to use the 
eommon description, cartoonist. It will, I am sure, sur- 


prise many to learn that cartoonists could have any difficul- ~ 


ties apart from thinking of something funny to draw and then 
drawing it. But the business of being funny is a bit more serious 
than that, if the cartoonist is to fulfil his purpose to the best 
advantage of society. 

Why should an Irish cartoonist have any special problems 
that-do not face his colleagues in other countries, or has he in 
fact amy special problems ? One cartoonist who has dealt with 
almost every facet of Irish life over a considerable period feels 
that he has ; almost every facet for there are some he believes 
he could not deal with without objection from some quarter on 
Catholic grounds. His beliefs will here be stated as assertions 
becamse they are based on his particular experience. He will 
be grateful if it can be shown that his problems are only imagined. 

The first thing our Irish cartoonist realises, after a short 
period in practice, is that there is a large field into which he may 
not venture without risk of private or public objection, the reason 
being that he is working in Catholic Ireland. In the first place, 
he must carry on his work almost as if there were only one sex, 
the male. If women or girls are to be depicted there must be 
nothing in the drawing of them that would lay emphasis on their 
sex; their anatomy must be handled vaguely, almost as if, 
apart from their hair and their faces, they might be men dressed 
as women. The depicting of the nude female figure, whether it 
be an artist’s model or even a statue, is ruled out completely. 
Jokes which take for granted that men are attracted to women 
physically are barred as far as the drawing of attractive women 
is concerned. 

I am thinking here, not of humour of the naughty kind 
which we associate particularly with France, though the naughti- 
ness must be largely a matter of convention, but of a whole 


‘The author is joint editor of Dublin Opinion. His cartoons over 
the signature C.E.K. are long familiar to large numbers of readers. 
We have invited Canon John McCarthy, Professor of Moral Theology 
at Maynooth, to comment on Mr. Kelly’s article—Eprror. 
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world of natural humour that lies in the essential difference 
between man and woman, the relations which spring from that 
difference and the things about each that make the other laugh. 
I am thinking of the private world of women and their vanities 
and, particularly, their concern with their figures. Under ‘this 
broad head I can call to mind numberless funny drawings by 
artists of world-wide reputation which Irish Catholic men (lay 
men and clerics) and women have enjoyed in the setting of the 
foreign magazines in which they appeared, but would not 
tolerate in an Irish magazine. Is it that there is something 
hypocritical in our make-up? Are we hyper-sensitive about 
our own traditions and standards (if they can be precisely 
defined) and prepared to do battle in their defence against 
things we would not regard as dangerous to other people’s ? 
Is it that our attitude to humour is only part of a national 
inferiority complex which rears at anything that seems to 
suggest that we are not the holiest, most dignified and perfect 
people that ever graced the earth, and behaves in a particularly 
violent way when anyone seems to expect us to enjoy something 
which is fit mental pabulum only for the sinful rest of the 
world ? 


A concrete example is always useful and here I am force- 
fully reminded of a book of drawings by the American humorous 
writer and artist, James Thurber, entitled Men, Women and 
Dogs. I wish I could pass it round the readers of The Furrow 
and wait while they thumbed through ‘its pages, but even those 
who have not come across it will probably be acquainted. with 
the work of Thurber in general and know him to be a satirist 
whose wildly funny strictures on society, its fads, foibles and 
avoidance of concern with the things that really matter, are all 
aimed at making his public think seriously. In a collection which 
includes jokes on such subjects as nudism and a whole series 
of condensed murals under the title The War between the Men 
and the Women, we come suddenly on a cartoon showing people, 
young and old, racing madly past each other outside the wall 
of a cemetery, on the headstones of which we can read the names 
and other particulars of those who lie beneath. This cartoon 
has one word for title: “Destination.” It is a complete sermon 


and is the key to the outlook that shows through all of Thurber’s 
work and raises his cartoons above any possible suspicion of 
sauciness. Yet I am certain that many of his healthiest'and 
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funniest drawings could not be published in an Irish jourtial 
without a strong risk of objection. 

The same argument applies to the great majority of the 
cartoons that appear in The New Yorker. Recently that world- 
famous magazine published a collection of about 1,000 drawings, 
selected from twenty-five years’ issues. Some of these drawings 
are definitely sexy, in the sense that their humour concentrates 
on the sex element for its own sake, but very many of them are 
sexy only in the lighter sense that men are attracted physically 
to women, and women to men. Hardly one of these could be 
published in Ireland without inviting protest. The result is 
that, while comic artists all over the world are unrestricted, 
the Irish cartoonist, even though he would never wish to exceed 
the bounds of decency, is compelled to limit himself so maraely 
that his work must seem primly old-fashioned. 

No one will deny that we are living in a time when the ele- 
ment of sex is introduced into almost every attempt to capture 
reader interest. Hardly an advertisement, be it for a farm tractor 
or a household article, appears without a pretty girl as the 
initial eye-catcher and, of course, the whole vast commercial 
range of advertising for things of particular interest. to women 
has come to depend on the presentation of the female form in 
various states of dress and undress. The trend has gone so far 
that it may be that we are now so acclimatised that we do not 
no/ice it and that even the young are not in danger of being 
scandalised. The advertisements for those now indispensable 
adjuncts of civilisation, nylon stockings, are a particular case 
in point. Should men look at these advertisements or should 
they not? Do they offend women? I suppose there is no 
absolute answer and that it all depends on the state of mind 
and the intention of the viewer. Yet, will not those who are 
determined to seek improper sexual excitement find it in a 
thousand ways which cannot be anticipated and who can 
provide against the danger of scandal to the unsophisticated ? 

One would imagine that the attitude of the Irish public 
to sex as it figures in commercial publicity would extend itself 
to the introduction of sex into humour and that, where the one 
is taken for granted, the other could occur without adverse 
comment. Yet, a hardened humorist here who makes claim to 
@ conscientious aim to produce nothing that will impart: the 
slightest sense of impropriety, even where he himself will see 
nothing improper, is so nervously sensitive to the danger of 
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going beyond some undrawn line that he will take care to keep 
well on the safe side of where the line may possibly be and, so, 
may be restricting himself unnecessarily. Hemustrule out forever 
the humour to be extracted from the naturai funniness of the 
human body once it passes forty—what could be funnier thana 
very stout woman being forced into a corset and asking the shop. 
assistant is she sure it gives that sylph-like, youthful line? 
This all leads us round inevitably to the question, is our attitude 
in Ireland to sex healthy or unhealthy ? Is it firmly and properly 
rooted in pure religion or is it something Calvinistic ? Are the 
difficulties of a humorist mere trifles in the presence of a puritan- 
ism which explains the grim censorious attitude in rural Ire- 
land to boys and girls walking out together and wanting, of 
all things, to be alone, and which finds its final reflection in the 
low and late marriage statistics, not to speak of more regrettable 
statistics ? Do the funny man’s troubles trace back to side 
effects of the endless chain of sermons on “company-keeping”’ ? 
Are we unsure of the effectiveness, or thoroughness, of our relig- 
ious instruction, dwelling more on the weakness of human nature 
than on its ability to steer a straight course if given a good 
compass ? 

‘There are one or two other fields of humour in Ireland which 
it would be wrong to omit from any survey of this kind, and 
which present fencings-off to the practising humorist. One 
is humour about the clergy. No picture of Irish life which ignores 
our priesthood can be complete, but .to what extent can our 
priests be humorously treated ? Will a humorist who depicts 
a priest in a situation which is even slightly to his disadvantage 
(humanly, not sacerdotally) give offence to the clergy generally? 
Is it reasonable to be offended at such matters? Can he draw 
comical-looking clerical types outside the pages of a religious 
publication ? In America, where Catholicity is not as strong as 
it is in Ireland, the priests can, as the slang term says, take it, 
and many fine cartoons with scenes set in the cloister treat of 
the little human weaknesses of the tonsured ones, and others, 
such as those which feature those two sweet characters, “The 
Little Nuns,” enjoy a continental fame. I have lent a volume of 
“The Little Nuns’ cartoons to a community of nuns who en- 
joyed them enormously, yet I doubt that any Irish newspaper 
or magazine would chance publishing them, for fear of the 
charge of being funny about nuns. I am certain that if an Irish . 
artist drew them and offered them for publication here he would 
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be turned away by the editor with a pitying smile or an out- 
raged ‘‘What do you take me for ? ” 

As well as humour dealing directly with the clergy, there is 
the kind to be found in religion generally. I am reminded of a 
drawing which appeared in The Capuchin Annual a few years 


ago of two little boys coming down the steps of a huge church, 
with the smaller one asking the bigger, ‘“Was he hard ?”? That 


drawing enjoyed an undoubted success all over Ireland, as 
well as outside it, but if it had been published in any but a 
religious magazine it would, I feel sure, have drawn protests 
from those worst elements among our Catholic public who parade 
as the best, on the ground that it made fun of the Sacrament of 
Penance. 


Humour about such matters as the Judgment I would rule | 


out anyway, despite the popularity of stories such as those 
about St. Peter as the Keeper of the Record, which, as well as 
being told by word of mouth, even appear in the funny corners 
of religious periodicals and sometimes are heard from missioners 
who wish to put their congregations in a receptive mood. In my 
view, all jokes of this kind derogate from the serious respect 
in which eternal truths must be held ; the funny stories about 
St. Peter, for instance, may help to explain the lack of devotion 
to the first of the Apostles. I have never heard anyone say he 
prayed to him or recommend that one should do so. 

Why should all these problems worry a humorist, anyway ? 
Hasn’t he plenty of scope for being amusing without troubling 
himself about the difficulties of touching certain subjects ? 
Isn’t it his object to give us a laugh and does it matter what he 
makes us laugh at, so long as the laugh is a clean one? As 
the late Dr. Joad might have said, it all depends on what you 
coneeive to be the humorist’s function. Once we accept that 
true humour is not idle words for which man shall render an 
account, but has a useful function as a corrective of folly, 
pomposity, and injustice, or even as healthy nonsense which 
lightens the burden of care, we must, surely, allow it to work 
freely within the limits of decency and raise our voice in protest 
only when, in an enlightened view, it appears to us to be des- 
tructive in its intention or effects—in which case, of course, it 
will have ceased to be true humour and taken on an evil charac- 
ter. If nudism, or “glamour,” are dangerous to our spiritual 
well-being why should not the humorist throw his satire into 
the balance along with the pastoral letter? What better help 
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could the pastoral letter have ? What better weapon has man 
against tyranny, including the tyranny of the prude? It isa 
remarkable fact that in Germany, which once could boast of 
caricaturists, cartoonists and lampoonists to equal, and in some 
instances to surpass, any in the world, all such activity died under 
Nazism and has as yet shown no sign of revival. 

We often talk of the danger to our Irish way of life of the 
influences of the neo-paganism of the rest of the English-speaking 
world, and of the menace of our own complacency and laissez- 
faire in regard to our own inherent national failings. Let: us 
then, in all seriousness, give the humorist his head and free him 
of the restrictions which would condemn him to produce only 
what will contain no risk of affront to the narrow-minded, 
the pietistic and the unsophisticated. Let us try to decide 
whether the restrictions which exist derive from religion, pure 
and undefiled, or from convention born of a religious outlook 
which is not Catholic, but insular. 


Blackrock, Co. Dublin. C. E. KEtLLy 


Canon McCarthy comments : 


OUR REACTIONS TO Mr. Kelly’s article outlining the difficulties 
of the Irish cartoonist have undergone a gradual hardening 
process. On a first reading we were all sympathy. It began with 
the title which is evocative of deep sympathy, a veritable cri 
du coeur! For who but the most hideous misanthrope would 
wish to inhibit the flow of laughter—good clean laughter holding 
both its sides—especially in these dark and dismal days when 
sorrow and sadness abound. This laughter is good for us in 
every way—good for the soul. Beyond doubt there is some form 
of laughter in heaven—for happiness and laughter go hand in 
hand. Laughter is good for the mind: it releases the meshes 
of the stresses and strains of human living. It is good for the 
body: the deep ventral laugh strengthens the diaphragm ! 
This, of course, is only an outline of the merits of laughter. 
It all goes back to the fact that laughter is natural to mankind. 
Omnis homo est risibilis. The lesser animals cannot laugh—at 
east in any adequate way. There is surely ample foundation 
or the slogan : let the people laugh ! 
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.» How true it all is! And so we read to the end of the article 
still full of sympathy—though notching a query here and there. 
A second reading started off the hardening process—which 
crystallised ultimately into a series of questions. We hope that 
we will not be misunderstood. No reader can fail to be impressed 
by Mr. Kelly’s sincerity, by his high ideal of the cartoonist’s 
avoeation, by his desire to put the cartoonist’s creations at the 
service of humanity, faith and fatherland—as a defence against 
tyranny in all its forms, as a corrective against folly, as 
a help towards sane and Christian living. We heartily applaud 
all: this. And we pause to salute the work of Mr. Kelly and his 
collaborators in that superbly and Irishly humorous journal 
that: Dublin Opinion was, is and, we hope, long will be. We still 
retain a measure of sympathy with Mr. Kelly’s problems—or 
at least with some of his problems. We realise well that the 
work of a cartoonist in our midst is not all beer and skittles ; 
that there are many sensitivities which he may easily offend 
‘and which he finds it a strain to avoid offending ; that some of 
these sensitivities may be over-developed and, on occasion, 
even ridiculous. 

‘ But to return to these questions which suggested themselves 
on re-reading his article. Does Mr. Kelly overstate the difficulties 
of the Irish cartoonist ? We are firmly convinced that he does. 
The Irish cartoonist need not be and, in fact is not, as hamstrung 
as he suggests. Or to put it the other way round : Irish readers— 
or whatever be the descriptive term of consumers of cartoons— 
are not nearly as censorious, narrow-minded and pietistic as 
he alleges them to be. Mr. Kelly really admits this: he finds 
us, lay and cleric, enjoying certain cartoons in non-Irish maga- 
zines—and even in Irish religious periodicals. But Mr. Kelly 
presses his point by urging that some of these cartoons would 
not be tolerated in Irish non-religious publications. In our view, 
this simply is not true. Mr. Kelly himself seems over-sensitive 
at this point. He instances the book of cartoons entitled The 
Little Nuns. We would not admit that these cartoons would be 
regarded as objectionable in any really Irish publication. The 
difficulty with such cartoons rather is that many of them would 
lose their point here because the milieu and the way of life of 
American nuns are somewhat different from that of Irish nuns. 
As: we understand it the matter represented in a cartoon must 
have some relation to life as it is known. Cartoons which seem 
entirely fantastic to readers are not real cartoons. Again Mr. 
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Kelly laments that in Ireland the cartoonist cannot have a go 
at the clergy. We think that here again he tends to exaggerate 
or to be unduly sensitive. There is, of course, a moderamen 
to be observed—as Mr. Kelly is well aware. The clergy are 
inevitably and closely associated with religion, and religion’ is 
too sacred a thing to be cartooned. But the merely human 
foibles of the clergy would seem to be fair game for a friendly 
cartoonist. The Irish clergy can stand as well as most the test 
of a real sense of humour which is that they are able to take a 
joke at their own expense. Mr. Kelly also overstates the: diffi- 
culty of the Irish cartoonist in representing the fair sex. He-can, 
of course, represent them as females, with female forms: He 
may rest assured that such cartoons will not give offence unless 
they are “sexy” in their intention or effect. 

This: brings us to the further question—perhaps for Mr. 
Kelly the really important question. Do standards in Catholic 
Ireland impose an unfair limitation on the cartoonist in depicting 
the sexes in their mutual relations? Mr. Kelly implies that 
these standards are unduly strict and even harmful. He seems-to 
think that it is unfair that local conventions and customs should 
be allowed to play a part in determining these standards. But, 
whether we like it or not, convention and custom must play a 
part. They do everywhere, and not merely in this benighted 
land of ours. For instance it would ill become a lady to appear 
on the public streets in sea side apparel or in evening dress. 
It would shock even the non-Irish. Why? Because it violates 
the conventions. We are far from suggesting that morality is 
merely a matter of conventions—but it remains true that- un- 
conventional modes may easily be shocking, scandalous and 
hence sinful. There is a Latin tag which is apropos here : assueta 
minus alliciunt: the things we are accustomed to, the con- 
ventional things are less alluring than the unconventional. 
And so we cannot discount conventions in this matter of cartoons 
any more than in other matters which impinge upon the moral 
sphere. 

Mr. Kelly seems to say—though we have no doubt that 
this is not his intention—that if people are determined to have 
improper sexual pleasure we might as well let them have it 
from cartoons; that there is no point in trying to prevent 
them! He asks further and rhetorically : how can we provide 
against scandal of the unsophisticated? To this question, 
despite its rhetorical form, we would answer scholastic-wise : 
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completely, no; partially, yes. And we are bound to make 
provision as far as we can reasonably do so. Mr. Kelly dismisses 
this question of scandal of the unsophisticated far too easily. 
It is a very serious matter: scandalum pusillorum. “He that 
shall scandalise one of these my little ones that believe in me, 
it were better for him that a millstone should be hanged: about 
his neck and that he should be drowned in the depth of the'sea.” 
This is a. staying thought. It should be remembered that we:may 
be bound to abstain from doing even a good or indifferent: act 
if unsophisticated persons would be scandalised thereby. Ohne 
is in fact so bound unless there is’ some good reason for doing’ the 
act—a reason which compensates for the danger of scandal. 
‘This is the accepted teaching of Catholic theology. 

It seems to us that near nude or completely nude represetitia- 
tions in cartoons can never be justified. Such representations 
can hardly fail to be suggestive to a not inconsiderable number 
and there is no good or sufficient reason which would’ cem- 
pensate for this danger. Modesty is a very important moral 
virtue. It is set as a guard to the citadel of chastity. We denmibvlish 
it or allow it to be demolished at our peril—a peril that is 'sovial 
as well as individual. And when Mr. Kelly remarked that; in 
this matter of nudity’ and glamour, the humorist. might: throw 
his satire into the balance on the side of the angels, we’ could 
sense uneasily a faint suggestion of the fundamental miral 
heresy that the end justifies the means. 

These comments have been thrown out in the most frietidly 
spirit and in the hope that they may help Mr. Kelly to resolve 
some of his difficulties—his over-sensitiveness no less than' his 
-other doubts. We should add, in conclusion, that the inhibitions 
of which Mr. Kelly alleges he is so conscious have in no‘ wise 
detracted from the popularity of his work or from the circulation 
of his magazine. Perhaps it would not be too much to say’ that 
the popularity of Dublin Opinion is due, to no small extent, 
to the high moral standards the Editors have set themselves. 
Floreat et crescat. 


St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. JOHN MoCartHy 
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CHRONICLE 


BROADCASTING 


WALTER KANE 


HE cultural atmosphere hereabouts is still warm with the 

. afterglow of the Wexford Festival, so the odd reader who 

. has no music in his soul will feel reasonably cold and crot- 
chety about what follows. Hitherto this chronicle, besides dodg- 
ing many an issue, and in spite of what has been charitably 
called its mixed contents, has neglected the biggest, most varied 
and, most pungent ingredient in radio’s pudding. Let us try to 
make amends before Christmas comes, mindful that the time 
is:noet too out of joint, since there was music in the air at the 
beginning of the Gospel story as there was towards its close— 
‘et. hymno dicto exierunt.” A piece of writing these days is apt 
to look as badly dressed as a moulting bird if it is not decked out 
in 9t least a few statistical feathers. And so to verify what 
experience teaches, namely that, when a radio is switched on 
at a venture, the odds are heavily in favour of your getting some 
kind of music, here are somefacts from one august corporation— 
the, B.B.C. An analysis of programme output from the three 
Home sound services over the last few years shows that one- 
fifth. of listening time was devoted to serious music, one-fifth 
to light music, and almost one-fifth to variety and dance music. 
And. to these must be added several more minor fractions due 
to music’s share in religious broadcasting, programmes to schools, 
Children’s Hour, and so on. 

The Third Programme began its autumn schedule with a 
move which licensed premises nearer home would dearly love 
to make—it extended the hours of Sunday opening. And 
gramercy or greadadh chuige, as you will—it filled four successive 
Sunday afternoons and evenings with recordings from Bayreuth 
of Wager’s Ring. Now neither Wagner nor his Ring can be 
discussed and dismissed in an inexpert paragraph or two. But 
it would be to the point to say that broadcasts of his music- 
dramas make a poor background for polite conversation or 
quiet day-dreaming. One either cuts Wagner dead and escapes 
into the palm court of “Grand Hotel,’ or, intrigued by his 
strange combination of music and voices, one makes an effort 
to get his wavelength. Furthermore, he was rather unique 
among nineteenth-century composers, or composers of any age, 
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in that he was able to persuade people with money to build him 
a theatre that would house his productions to his own satisfac- 
tion. Since then the Bayreuth cult has grown, and now even a 
radio-Wagnerite feels there is something lacking in Ring per- 
formances from other opera houses or in broadcasts like those 
last month from Italy with Furtwangler conducting. Last 
July and August thousands of pilgrims paid from near four 
pounds to over two for each performance. Since this would be 
a small item in the expense account of a pilgrimage from here, 
people who listened to the B.B.C. recordings paid a good deal 
less for the acoustic atmosphere and sonorous authenticity 
of Bayreuth. Of course they had to make do with their imagina- 
tion instead of the brilliant settings by Wieland Wagner, who has 
had in turn to make do with an ingenious use of lighting instead 
of the elaborate props and scenery that vanished with war and 
occupation. And in this regard the listener was helped by 
reports from an eye-witness of the summer productions, who 
combined in his introduction to each act his impressions of the 
original setting. 

The Third takes a lot for granted in its audience, so these 
reports were not Wagner-made-easy lessons. And the medium- 
wave-band chaos that has developed since—or out of—the 
Copenhagen plan does not make even the Third’s merriest 
moments easy listening. After nightfall one can become more 
annoyed with that noisy Slav undercurrent from Kharkov I 
than even Wotan was with Brunnhilde or she with Siegfried. 
The French and Greek interlocutors at 194 metres are more 
occasional, less unsympathetic, but not too welcome either. 
All in all, the going is heavy even for lightweights, and the 
Ring is of ponderous metal, at which Wagner toiled and moiled 
for twenty years. It is not easy first-time listening any more than 
is the Summa Theologica, Paradise Lost or the Decline and Fall 
easy first-time reading. All praise to the B.B.C. and its much 
maligned Third for putting these recordings within earshot of 
the multitude, as it has done each year since the re-opening of 
the “Theatre on the Hill” in 1951. Even if they involve the 
listener in mouthing of motifs, giving acquaintances a rest, 
fevered reading round the subject between acts, straining to 
follow simultaneously voice and orchestra and gobbling evening 
meals at irregular hours, these efforts issue in a satisfying ex- 
perience. A distinguished soprano, in a broadcast some time 
last year, pointed out that the great attraction of the more 
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difficult Wagnerian roles is that the part is always bigger than the 
player. Humble and more passive though his role be, the lis- 
tener feels a like relationship to the music that matters—intimacy 
with it does not pall, nor familiarity breed contempt. 

It would have been perhaps expecting too much enterprise 
from the B.B.C. to have hoped for a text translation that would 
have enabled strangers to the Ring to follow what was going on. 
Such a volume would be a bulky affair of some four hundred 
pages, and quite an adventure in publishing. But, again to the 
B.B.C.’s credit, it has announced its intention of putting on sale 
from time to time the libretti of operas in time for broadcast 
performances. And, as good as its word, it has started off with 
The Shadowy Waters, a nicely turned out little booklet for a 
shilling. This work, a musical dramatic poem in one act with a 
prologue, was sent forth into the air twice at the end of October, 
and proved quite a slender—though by no means insipid— 
stream compared with Rheingold and its sequels. A wedding 
between shadowy Irish mysticism in poetry and modern Greek 
nationalism in music is something new. Brand new in this case, 
for the composer, Manolis Kalomiris, though he came upon 
Yeats’ poem in a French dress over twenty years ago, did not 
write the opera until a few years since. It had its first perfor- 
mance at Athens in the National Opera in 1951: how the 
Athenian reacted to the woolly, wordy beauty of Yeats and to 
the strange-sounding Irish place-names is not recorded, but 
the musical setting has all of their enchantment. Let the chronic- 
ler borrow approvingly from the critic at this point : ‘‘Nothing, 
one would have thought, could be more improbable than that 
the twain, Greek and Celt, could meet on common ground. Yet 
Kalomiris has, without any obvious resort to the idiom of 
Western European music, created a beautiful and perfcetly 
fitting setting for Yeats’ play. The resulting opera is of the 
type, relying more on mood than action, which comes off best 
in a broadcast performance” (Listener, Nov. 5th). 


St. Peter’s College, Weaxford. WALTER KANE 
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CHRONICLE 
AN IRISH MARTYR 


In 1915 Pope Benedict XV formally approved the 
admission before the Congregation of Rites of the cause 
of the Irish martyrs, almost 300 in all. The process 
of investigating so large a number of cases takes no doubt 
a considerable time. It is with a view to reviving public 
interest in the matter that we publish below an account 
by the Rev. P. F. Cremin, Professor of Moral Theology 
and Canon Law at Maynooth, of the career of the Servant 
of God Thaddeus Moriarty, O.P., Prior of Tralee, one 
of the 40 members of the Dominican Order included in 
the list of Irish martyrs which has been for 38 years before 
the Congregation of Rites at Rome. 

—EDITOR 


HADDEUS MORIARTY was born in the early 1600’s, at Castle- 
drum, a typical West-Kerry sea-board district between 
Castlemaine and Dingle, his father being—according to 

tradition—the local chieftain of the Moriarty clan. Young Tadhg 
spent his boyhood days beside the mountains and the sea, those 
two great natural features of the western seaboard which inspire 
the young mind with thoughts of God. And when his thoughts 
turned towards the priesthood, like many a young lad after 
him, with feelings of nostalgia he left the beauty of his seaside 
home aboard a vessel bound for Spain. For Spain was then 
Treland’s nearest friend, a hospitable land, whose colleges 
nursed many an Irish vocation to maturity in the days when the 
penal laws made education impossible at home, a friendly land 
from which many an Irish student, returning as an ordained 
priest, would bring health and help and hope to Dark Rosaleen 
and her sorrowing children. 

In Spain he studied at first in the College at Toledo: a 
list of those who were students there in 1629 may still be seen 
in Rome and in it is the name of one Thaddeus Moriarty. Later 
on he completed his sacred studies at the College in Lisbon, 
_. perhaps under his celebrated fellow countrymen Father Dominic 

O’Daly or “Dominic of the Rosary,’”? who had founded this 
college about that time. The college would afterwards commemo- 
rate its distinguished pupil Thaddeus and some of his contem- 
poraries, when its title would be changed to “The Seminary of 
the Martyrs.” 
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During his seminary days in Spain Thaddeus proved a good 

student and he acquired a store of piety and doctrine that were 
to make his priestly ministry outstanding afterwards when he 
returned to his native land. Contemporary accounts of him 
present us with a picture of a man of great virtue and learning. 
A model of sanctity and regular observance, he was renowned 
especially for his gentleness and patience, being of such equani- 
mity that it could be said of him that he was never known to 
lose his temper, not even under serious provocation. To great 
piety and a spirit of prayer he added also great learning, securing 
the highest academic honour of his Order when he became a 
Master of Sacred Theology. As a tribute to both his virtue and 
his knowledge, his companions used to apply to him the words 
of St. Thomas, that whatever he knew, he knew not so much 
by the labour of study as by prayer. 
_ It came as no surprise when, after returning to his native 
Kerry, Father Thaddeus was appointed Professor of Theology 
in the ecclesiastical college that had recently been established 
in Tralee by the enterprising Bishop of Kerry, Richard O’Connell. 
In this town of Tralee and round about it, Father Moriarty 
was to spend the remainder of his priestly life, as seminary 
professor and as a member of the Dominican community in 
Holy Cross Priory, to which his brother Thomas, also a Domini- 
can priest, was attached. Of this house Father Thaddeus would 
later on become Prior. He would sometimes too be entrusted 
with special missions, as when he was.sent to attend the Domini- 
can Chapter held in 1643 in Kilkenny, the City of the Confedera- 
tion. 

Of his work as a priest what need we say except that he 
walked worthily in the footsteps of the sons of St. Dominic ? 
For more than four centuries already they had laboured amongst 
the people of Kerry as their very own. Like the good men who 
went before him, Father Moriarty too exercised his priestly 
ministry by teaching, by example and by the practice of good 
works. He instructed his people in their faith, he absolved them 
from their sins, he brought their God down amongst them on the 
altar, and he consoled them in their hour of need. And that 
hour was now again almost daily upon them, with the arrival 
of the Cromwellian soldiers in their midst. 

Some years before there had been a measure of respite from 
the rigorous enforcement of the penal laws. There was even 
some hope of better times when a little later on the good news 
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was brought from the south that a messenger from the Pope 
himself, the Nuncio Rinuccini, had landed at Kenmare. Then 
hopes rose and fell and rose again, as the negotiations that fol- 
lowed held out some prospect of success or failure. But all hope 
was doomed to disappointment when the bad news came that the 
arch-tyrant Oliver Cromwell had arrived in 1649. Then indeed 
the Catholic population was to experience a new depth of misery 
and despair and the Catholic priest an even greater degree of 
danger. For now another edict was issued by Cromwell com- 
manding all priests to leave Ireland and the penalty of disobed- 
ience was death. The same penalty awaited any lay person 
who would dare to protect a priest in any way. 

Things had come to this dangerous pass for priests when 
Father Moriarty was called upon to make a vital decision, as the — 
Cromwellian soldiers advanced upon Tralee. To be found by 
them at his post would mean certain death. No other crime was 
needed than that of being a priest and to be a priest who would 
not conform was a certain death warrant. He could have no 
illusory hope of a lesser penalty at this time: he had too many 
warnings for that. He had the warning of the massacres of 
Drogheda and Wexford where the blood of the priests was the 
first to flow—the number of martyrs listed for the years 1649-52 
is about 100. He had nearer home the warning of the fate of 
his brother priests in the Order of St. Dominic who had already 
gone the way of the gallows or the sword. He had especially the 
warning of the death of his great friend and class-fellow, Terence 
Albert O’Brien, Bishop of Emly and formerly Provincial of the 
Dominican Order, who had been put to death by the Crom- 
wellians only two years before in the city of Limerick, where he 
was ministering to the plague-strickened people. 

It was therefore with a full realisation of the fate that 
awaited him that Father Moriarty made his decision : he would 
stay with his beloved people of Tralee and, if God so willed it, 
he would die for them. This was a heroic decision and there was 
no admixture of political motive in it. He decided to stay 
refusing to avail of a safe permit which was offered him to 
leave the country, because—says a contemporary account—“he 
took pity on his flock, seeing that his presence was necessary 
to them”, since no other priests were available to administer 
the sacraments. 

This decision of Father Moriarty was particularly heroic 
because the details of the death that he would suffer must have 
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been fresh in his mind. Only the previous year, in this very 
town, the noble layman John O’Connor Kerry had laid down his 
life for the faith. As he mounted the ladder to the scaffold, he 
asked if any priest were present to whom he might confess. 
We are told that a man dressed in lay attire raised his hand in 
absolution. The man was a priest, a Dominican priest, perhaps 
Father Moriarty himself. And so he decided to remain at his 
post ; for the good shepherd will lay down his life for his sheep. 
Here then the soldiers found him, and, seizing him, they took him. 
to Killarney and lodged him in the prison at Ross Castle. 

From contemporary accounts and from reliable oral tradi- 
tion, which in the case of Father Moriarty is particularly strong, 
we can reconstruct in some detail the circumstances of his im- 
prisonment and death. 

He was kept in prison for a long time and suffered much, 
with that same patience which was his distinguishing charac- 
teristic during life. There he suffered in his prison beside the 
lapping waters of Killarney’s Lower Lake, whose music if it 
ever reached his ears in his dungeon cell must have recalled his 
boyhood days beside the waves in Castledrum, before he left 
for Spain to join the white-robed army of the Lord. The story 
of his sufferings in prison would afterwards be told by his wan 
and emaciated face, which became almost unrecognisable even 
to his friends. 

From this point on the account of his death reads like the 
Gospel story of the last hours of Our Divine Lord Himself. 
Already, so tradition says, he had fallen three times in his jour- 
ney by foot from Tralee to Killarney, in his effert to keep up with 
the soldiers. Now, like his Master too, he is stripped and flogged 
and then brought for trial before a hostile judge, another Pilate, 
whom he answered with such candour and truth that even 
his enemies admitted that he did not know how to lie. And 
when he was asked why he did not obey the edicts of the Govern- 
ment, he answered that he had to obey God and His Vicar, 
who had ordered him to exercise his priestly functions. Again, 
like his Master, he had to obey God rather than man. 

After a trial which could have only one result, Father 
Moriarty was sentenced to death by hanging. We are told that 
he joyfully received this verdict, kissing the hand of the messen- 
ger who brought the news. His only concern now was to secure, 
if he could, the benefit of the Last Sacraments, but this charity 
was refused him by the prison authorities. However, the story 
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would afterwards be told that a fugitive priest gained entrance 
to the prison in some miraculous manner and, after administer- 
ing the sacraments to the prisoner, succeeded in leaving 
again without being detected by the guards. 

The prisoner then was taken from his prison by the Lower 
Lake of Killarney to Sheep's Hill near the market place of the 
town, where the gibbet was set up. “Never,” wrote Father 
Dominick of the Rosary, just two years later, “never did a 
bride go more joyfully to her nuptials than he went to prison, 
nor a hungry man more eagerly to a banquet than he went to the 
scaffold.” We are told how he joyfully ascended the ladder to 
the scaffold and how from the top step of it he exhorted the 
faithful who stood about it to persevere in the true faith, as 
he had so often exhorted them before from his pulpit in Holy 
Cross. Then, with a religious joy, and a patience and cheerfulness 
in face of death which the very Protestants who were present 
admired, he delivered himself to the hangman with the words : 
“Into Thy hands, O Lord, I commend my spirit.”” And so he 
died. And after death the hangman observed how he looked 
like an angel and his friends saw his face restored to its normal 
appearance and even transfigured. 

There was never any suggestion that Father Moriarty was 
put to death for political reasons or for any other reason than 
because he was a priest. He was hanged, says an official 
chronicler, “for no other charge than that he was a religious.” 
So that even the Protestants themselves paid him the unique 
tribute of saying that “If ever a papist was a martyr, he cer- 
tainly should be accounted an outstanding one.” 

This instinctive testimony of those outside the Catholic 
fold anticipated the considered verdict of the faithful themselves 
that Thaddeus Moriarty had died a true martyr’s death. From 
the very beginning the faithful, lay and cleric, invested his name 
with the aura of martyrdom. They would tell of miraculous 
phenomena associated with his last days and death. They would 
speak of the soldiers guarding his grave for a considerable time, 
lest his body be stolen away. The place where he was hanged they 
called Martyrs’ Hill; and the College where he studied, the 
Seminary of the Martyrs. The staff which supported his weary 
footsteps on the journery to Killarney from Tralee they called 
the Martyr’s Staff and for two hundred years, until its where- 
abouts became unknown, they gave it the special reverence 
which is reserved for relics. With like reverence they preserved 
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a chalice used by the martyr, which was made just two years 
before his death and bears his name inscribed upon it. The in- 
scription reads : ‘‘Pray for Charles Sugrue who had me made for 
the convent of Tralee, when Thadeus O’Moriarty was Prior, 
in 1651.” In all likelihood this was the chalice which Father 
Moriarty used to celebrate the last Mass he would ever say. 
This chalice was treasured with special reverence by the faithful 
during the penal days until it passed into the hands of a Bishop 
of Kerry of the martyr’s name and lineage, Bishop David 
Moriarty, who gave it back to Holy Cross when he restored the 
Dominican Fathers to Tralee in 1861, two centuries after their 
last Prior had been taken from it by the Cromwellians. 

Such strong traditional reverence for the memory of the 
dead cannot lightly be discounted nor easily explained away. 
Not very many of the Irish martyrs have much more reliable 
written and oral tradition in their favour. It is not surprising 
then if the Bishop of Kerry, who in 1910 added his petition to 
that of other bishops postulating the cause of the Irish martyrs, 
should have singled out Thaddeus Moriarty alone for special 
mention amongst the many who in the diocese of Kerry had 
died for the faith. It is not surprising either that, after the pre- 
liminary investigation of the Martyrs, the cause of Father 
Thaddeus Moriarty should be deemed worthy of consideration. 
The final word, of course, rests with the Holy See concerning his 
martyrdom and that of the many others whose cause is linked 
with his. But I think that we may confidently hope that if 
the cause of the Irish Martyrs is brought to a successful conclus- 
sion, the name of Thaddeus Moriarty of Tralee will hold its 
honoured place amongst them. 

For the success of that cause it is our duty to pray, if only 
in gratitude for all that they have done for us. 

In all humility and gratitude then let us recall our martyred 
dead and raise our hearts to God in praise and in thanksgiving 
for the glory that was theirs and for the heritage that now is 
ours. And let us too appeal in earnest prayer that God may deign 
to raise to the altars of His Church Father Thaddeus Moriarty 
and those others who like him suffered death that we might live 
in Christ Our Lord. “For they were truly martyrs who for the 
name of Christ poured forth their blood: they did not fear the 
threats of judges nor seek the glory of earthly dignity, but they 
won through to the kingdom of heaven.” 


St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. P. F. CRemIn 
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THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 


To mark the 50th centenary of the Definition of the 
Immaculate Conception Blessed Pius X issued on 2nd 
February 1904 the encyclical Ad Diem illum laetissimum. 
Readers will find this document of special interest at the 
beginning of the Marian Year. The text is complete but 
for the account of the Jubilee indulgences then granted. 

—EDITOR 


Venerable Brethren, 
HEALTH AND THE APOSTOLIC BLESSING 


An interval of a few months will again bring round that 
most happy day in which fifty years ago, Our Predecessor 
Pius IX, Pontiff of holy memory, surrounded by a noble 
crowd of Cardinals and Bishops, pronounced and promulgated 
with the authority of the infallible magisterium as a truth 
revealed by God that the Most Blessed Virgin Mary in the first 
instance of her Conception was free from all stain of original 
sin. All the world knows the feelings with which the faithful 
of all the nations of the earth received this proclamation and 
the manifestations of the public satisfaction and the joy which 
greeted i+, for truly there has not been in the memory of man 
any more universal or harmonious expression of sentiment shown 
towards the august Mother of God or the Vicar of Jesus Christ. 

And, Venerable Brethren, why should we not hope today 
after the lapse of half a century, when we renew the memory of 
_ the Immaculate Virgin, that an echo of that holy joy will be 
awakened in our minds, and that those magnificent scenes 
of a distant day, of faith and of love towards the august 
Mother of God, will be repeated ? Of all this, We are, indeed, 
rendered ardently desirous by the devotion, united with supreme 
gratitude for benefits received, which We havealways cherished 
towards the Blessed Virgin; and We have a sure pledge of 
the fulfilment of our desires in the fervour of all Catholics, 
ready and willing as they are to multiply their testimonies 
of love and reverence for the great Mother of God. But We 
must not omit to say that this desire of Ours is especially stimu- 
lated by a sort of secret instinct which leads Us to regard as not 
far distant the fulfilment of those great hopes to which, certainly 
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not rashly, the solemn promulgation of the dogma of the Im- 
maculate Conception opened the minds of Pius, Our predecessor, 
and of all the Bishops of the Universe. 


Girts GIVEN THROUGH MARY 


Many, it is true, lament the fact that until now these hopes 
have been unfulfilled, and are prone to repeat the words of 
Jeremias: ‘‘We looked for peace and no good came; for a 
time of healing and beheld fear” (Jer. 8: 15). But all such will 
be certainly rebuked as “‘men of little faith’? who make no effort 
to penetrate the works of God or to estimate them in the light 
of truth. For who can number the secret gifts of grace which 
God has bestowed upon His Church through the intercession of 
the Blessed Virgin throughout this period ? And even overlook- 
ing these gifts, what is to be said of the Vatican Council so 
opportunely convoked ; or of the dogma of Papal Infallibility 
so suitably proclaimed to meet the errors that were about to 
arise ; or, finally, of that new and unprecedented fervour with 
which the faithful of all classes and of every nation have long 
been flocking to venerate in person the Vicar of Christ ? Surely ~ 
the Providence of God has shown itself admirably in Our two 
predecessors, Pius and Leo, who ruled the Church in most 
turbulent times in such great holiness through a length of 
Pontificate conceded to no other before them.: Then, again, 
no sooner had Pius IX proclaimed as a dogma of Catholic faith 
the exemption of Mary from the original stain, than the Virgin 
herself began in Lourdes those wonderful manifestations, 
followed by the vast and magnificent movements which have 
produced those two temples dedicated to the Immaculate 
Mother, where the prodigies which still continue to take place 
through her intercession furnish splendid arguments against 
the incredulity of our days. 

Witnesses, then, as we are of all these great benefits which 
God has granted through the benign influence of the Virgin 
in those fifty years now about to be completed, why should 
we not believe that our salvation is nearer than we thought ; 
all the more since we know from experience that, in the dispensa- 
tion of Divine Providence, when evils reach their limit, deliver- 
ance is not far distant. “Her time is near at hand, and her days 
shall not be prolonged. For the Lord will have merey on Jacob 
and will choose one out of Israel” (Isias 14: 1). Wherefore 
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the hope we cherish is not a vain one, that we, too, may before 
long repeat: “The Lord hath broken the staff of the wicked, 
the rod of the rulers. The whole earth is quiet and still, it is 
glad and hath rejoiced”’ (Ibid. 5-7). 


A CHIEF CAUSE OF JOY 


But the first and chief reason, Venerable Brethren, why 
the fiftieth anniversary of the proclamation of the dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception should excite a singular fervour in the 
souls of Christians lies for us in that restoration of all things 
in Christ which we have already set forth in Our first Encyclical 
letter. For can anyone fail to see that there is no surer or more 
direct road than by Mary for uniting all mankind in Christ 
and obtaining through Him the perfect adoption of sons, that 
we may be holy and immaculate in the sight of God? For if 
to Mary it was truly said: ‘Blessed art thou who hast believed 
because in thee shall be fulfilled the things that have been told 
thee by the Lord” (Luke 1: 45); or in other words, that she 
would conceive and bring forth the Son of God ; and if she did 
receive in her breast Him who was by nature Truth itself in 
order that “He, generated in a new order and with a new nativity, 
though invisible in Himself, might become visible in our flesh” 
(St. Leo the Great, Ser. 2, De Nativ. Dom.): the Son of God 
made man, being the “author and consummator of our faith’; 
it surely follows that His Mother most holy should be recognised 
as participating in the divine mysteries and as being in a manner 
the guardian of them, and that upon her as upon a foundation, 
the noblest after Christ, rises the edifice of the faith of all cen- 
turies. 

How think otherwise ? Could not God have given us, in 
another way than through the Virgin, the Redeemer of the human 
race, and the Founder of the Faith? But, since Divine Provid- 
ence has been pleased that we should have the Man-God through 
Mary, who conceived Him by the Holy Ghost and bore Him in 
her breast, it only remains for us to receive Christ from the 
hands of Mary. Hence, whenever the Scriptures speak prophetic- 
ally of the grace which was to appear among us, the Redeemer of 
mankind is almost invariably presented to us as united with 
his mother. The Lamb that is to rule the world will be sent 
—but He will be sent from the rock of the desert ; the flower will 
blossom, but it will blossom from the root of Jesse. Adam, the father 
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of mankind, looked to Mary crushing the serpent’s head and 
he dried the tears that the malediction had brought into his eyes. 
Noe thought of her when shut up in the ark of safety, and 
Abraham when prevented from the slaying of his son ; Jacob at the 
sight of the ladder on which angels ascended and descended ; 
Moses amazed at the sight of the bush which burned but was not 
consumed ; David escorting the ark of God with dancing and 
psalmody ; Elias as he looked at the little cloud that rose 
out of the sea. In fine, after Christ, we find in Mary the end of 
the law and the fulfilment of the figures and oracles. 

And that through the Virgin, and through her more than 
through any other means, we have offered us a way of reaching the 
knowledge of Jesus Christ, cannot be doubted when it is remem- 
bered that with her alone ofallothers Jesus was for thirty years 
united, as a son is usually united with a mother, in the closest 
ties of intimacy and domestic life. Who could better than His 
Mother have an open knowledge of the admirable mysteries of 
the birth and childhood of Christ, and above all of the mystery 
of the Incarnation, which is the beginning and the foundation 
of faith ? Mary not only preserved and meditated on the events 
of Bethlehem and the facts which took place in Jerusalem in the 
Temple of the Lord, but sharing as she did the thoughts and the 
secret wishes of Christ, she may be said to have lived the very 
life of her Son. Hence nobody ever knew Christ so profoundly 
as she did, and nobody can ever be more competent as a guide and 
teacher of the knowledge of Christ. 


MARyY’s POWER 


Hence it follows, as We have already pointed out, that the 
Virgin is more powerful than all others as a means for uniting 
mankind with Christ. Hence too since, according to Christ 
Himself, ““Now this is eternal life: That they may know thee 
the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent” 
(John 17: 3), and since it is through Mary that we attain the 
knowledge of Christ, through Mary also we most easily obtain 
that life of which Christ is the source and origin. 

And if we set ourselves to consider how many and powerful 
are these causes by which this most holy Mother is filled with 
zeal to bestow on us these precious gifts, oh, how our hopes will 


be expanded ! 
For is not Mary the Mother of Christ? Then she is our 
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Mother also. And we must in truth hold that Christ, the Word 
made Flesh, is also the Saviour of mankind. He had a physical 
body like that of any other man: and again as Saviour of the 
human family, He had a spiritual and mystical body, the 
society, namely, of those who believe in Christ. ‘“We are many, 
but one sole body in Christ’? (Rom. 12: 5). Now the Blessed 
Virgin did not conceive the Eternal Son of God merely in order 
that He might be made man taking His human nature from 
her, but also in order that by means of the nature assumed from 
her He might be the Redeemer of men. For which reason the 
Angel said to the Shepherds: ‘Today there is born to you a 
Saviour who is Christ the Lord’? (Luke 2: 11). Wherefore 
in the same holy bosom of His most chaste Mother Christ took 
to Himself flesh, and united to Himself the spiritual body formed 
by those who were to believe in Him. Hence Mary, carrying the 
Saviour within her, may be said to have also carried all those 
whose life was contained in the life of the Saviour. Therefore 
all we who are united to Christ, and as the Apostle says are 
members of His body, of His flesh, and of His bones (Ephes. 
5: 30), have issued from the womb of Mary like a body united to 
its head. Hence, though in a spiritual and mystical fashion, 
we are all children of Mary, and she is the mother of us all. 
Mother, spiritually indeed, but truly mother of the members of 
‘Christ, who are we (S. Aug. L. de S. Virginitate, c. 6). 

If then the most Blessed Virgin is the mother at once of 
God and men, who can doubt that she will work with all diligence 
to procure that Christ, Head of the Body of the Church (Coloss. 
1: 18), may transfuse His gifts into us His members, and 
above all that of knowing Him and living through Him (1 
John 4: 9)? 

Moreover it was not only the prerogative of the Most 
Holy Mother to have furnished the material of His flesh to the 
‘Only Son of God, Who was to be born with human members 
(S. Bede Ven. L. lv. in Luc. xl), of which material should be 
prepared the Victim for the salvation of men; but hers was 
also the office of tending and nourishing that victim, and at the 
appointed time presenting Him for the sacrifice. Hence that 
uninterrupted community of life and labours of the Son and the 
Mother, so that of both might have been uttered the words of 
the Psalmist—My life is consumed in sorrow and my years in 
groans” (Ps. 30 : 11). When the supreme hour of the Son came, 
‘beside the Cross of Jesus there stood Mary His Mother, not 
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merely occupied in contemplating the cruel spectacle, but 
rejoicing that her Only Son was offered for the salvation of 
mankind, and so entirely participating in His Passion, that if 
it had been possible she would have gladly borne all the torments 
that her Son bore (8S. Bonav. I. Sent d. 48, ad Litt. dub. 4). 
And from this community of will and suffering between Christ. 
and Mary she merited to become most worthily the Reparatrix 
of the lost world (Eadmeri Mon. Excellentia Virg. Mariae, c. 
9) and Dispensatrix of all the gifts that Our Saviour purchased 
for us by His Death and by His Blood. 


Mary AS MEDIATOR 


It cannot, of course, be denied that the dispensation of 
these treasures is the particular and peculiar right of Jesus Christ, 
for they are the exclusive fruit of His Death, Who by His nature 
is the mediator between God and man. Nevertheless, by this 
companionship in sorrow and suffering already mentioned 
between the Mother and the Son, it has been allowed to the aug- 
ust Virgin to be the most powerful mediatrix and advocate 
of the whole world with her Divine Son (Pius IX Ineffabilis). 
The source, then, is Jesus Christ ‘“‘of whose fulness we have 
all received’? (John 1: 16), “from whom. the whole body, 
being compacted and fitly joined together by what every joint 
supplieth, according to the operation in the measure of every 
part, maketh increase of the body unto the edifying of itself in 
charity” (Ephesians 4: 16). But Mary, as Saint Bernard justly 
remarks, is the channel (Serm. de temp on the Nativ. B. V. De 
Aquaeductu n. 4); or, if you will, that connecting portion 
the function of which is to join the body to the head and to 
transmit to the body the influences and volitions of the head 
—We mean the neck. Yes, says St. Bernardine of Sienna, 
“she is the neck of Our Head, by which He communicates to His 
mystical body all spiritual gifts” (Quadrag. de Evangel. aetern. 
Serm. x, a. 3, c. iii). 

We are then, it will be seen, very far from attributing to 
the Mother of God a productive power of grace—a power which 
belongs to God alone. Yet, since Mary carries it over all in holi- 
ness and union with Jesus Christ, and has been associated by 
Jesus Christ in the work of redemption, she merits for us de 
congrue, in the language of theologians, what Jesus Christ 
merits for us de condigno, and she is the supreme Minister of 
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the distribution of graces. Jesus “‘sitteth on the right hand of 
the majesty on high’ (Hebrews 1. %). Mary sitteth at the 
right hand of her Son—a refuge so secure and a help so trusty 
against all dangers that we have nothing to fear or to despair of 
under her guidance, her patronage, her protection (Pius IX 
in Bull Ineffabilis). 

These principles laid down, and to return to our design, 
who will not see that we have with good reason claimed for Mary 
that—as the constant companion of Jesus from the house at 
Nazareth to the height of Calvary, as beyond all others initiated 
to the secrets of His Heart, and as the distributor, by right of 
her Motherhood, of all the treasures of His merits—she is, 
for all these reasons, a most sure and efficacious assistance to | 
us for arriving at the knowledge and love of Jesus Christ. Those, 
alas! furnish us by their conduct with a peremptory proof of 
it who seduced by the wiles of the demon or deceived by false 
doctrines, think they can do without the help of the Virgin. 
Hapless are they who neglect Mary under pretext of the honour 
to be paid to Jesus Christ! As if the Child could be found else- 
where than with the Mother! 


THE KNOWLEDGE AND LOVE OF CHRIST 


Under these circumstances, Venerable Brethren, it is this 
end which all the solemnities that are everywhere being pre- 
pared in honour of the holy and Immaculate Conception of 
Mary should have in view. No homage is more agreeable to her, 
none is sweeter to her than that we should know and really love 
Jesus Christ. Let then crowds fill the churches—let solemn 
feasts be celebrated and public rejoicings be made: these are 
things eminently suited for enlivening our faith. But unless 
heart and will be added, they will all be empty forms, mere 
appearances of piety. At such a spectacle, the Virgin, borrowng 
the words of Jesus Christ, would address us with the just re- 
proach: “This people honoureth me with their lips, but their 
heart is far from me” (Matt. 15: 8). 

For to be right and good, worship of the Mother of God 
ought to spring from the heart ; acts of the body have here 
neither utility nor value if the acts of the soul have no part in 
them. Now these latter can only have one object, which is that 
we should fully carry out what the divine Son of Mary commands. 
For if true love alone has the power to unite the wills of men, 
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it is of the first necessity that we should have one will with Mary 
to serve Jesus Our Lord. What this most prudent Virgin said 
to the servants at the marriage feast of Cana she addresses also 
to us: “Whatsoever he shall say to you, do ye’”’ (John 2: 5). 
Now here is the word of Jesus Christ : “If you would enter into 
life, keep the commandments” (Matt. 19: 17). Let then each 
one fully convince himself of this, that if his piety towards the 
Blessed Virgin does not hinder him from sinning, or does not 
move his will to amend an evil life, it is a piety deceptive and 
lying, wanting as it is in proper effect and its natural fruit. 

If anyone desires a confirmation of this it may easily be 
found in the dogma of the Immaculate Conception of Mary. 
For leaving aside tradition, which, as well as Scripture, is a 
source of truth, how has this persuasion of the Immaculate 
Conception of the Virgin appeared so conformed to the Catholic 
mind and feeling that it has been held as being one, and as it 
were inborn in the souls of the faithful ? ‘““We shrink from say- 
ing,’”’ is the answer of Dionysius of Chartreux, ’’of this woman 
who was to crush the head of the serpent that she had been crushed 
by him and that Mother of God that she had ever been a daughter 
. of the Evil One” (Sent. d. 3, q. 1). No, to the Christian intelli- 
gence the idea is unthinkable that the flesh of Christ, holy 
stainless, innocent, was formed in the womb of Mary of a flesh 
which had ever, if only for the briefest moment, contracted any 
stain. And why so, but because an infinite opposition separates 
God from sin ? There certainly we have the origin of the convic- 
tion common to all Christians that Jesus Christ before, clothed 
in human nature, He cleansed us from our sins in His blood, 
accorded Mary the grace and special privilege of being preserved 
and exempted, from the first moment of her conception, from 
all stain of original sin. 

If then God has such a horror of sin as to have willed to 
keep free the future Mother of his Son not only from the stains 
which are voluntarily contracted but, by a special favour and in 
prevision of the merits of Jesus Christ, from that other stain of 
which the sad sign is transmitted to all us sons of Adam by a 
sort of hapless heritage ; who can doubt that it is a duty for 
everyone to seek by his homage to gain the heart of Mary to 
correct his vicious and depraved habits and to subdue the passions 
which incite him to evil ? . 

Whoever moreover wishes, and no one ought not so to wish, 
that his devotion should be worthy of her and perfect, should go 
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further and strive might and main to imitate her example. It 
is a divine law that those only attain everlasting happiness 
who have by such faithful following reproduced in themselves 
the form of the patience and sanctity of Jesus Christ : “for whom 
He foreknew, He also predestinated to be made conformable 
_to the image of His Son ; that He might be the first-born among- 
st many brethren” (Romans 8: 29). But such generally is our 
infirmity that we are easily discouraged by the greatness of 
such an example ; by the providence of God, however, another 
example is proposed to us, which is both as near to Christ as 
human nature allows, and more nearly accords with the weak- 
ness of our nature. And this is no other than the Mother of 
God. “Such was Mary,” very pertinently points out St.Ambrose, 
“that her life is an example for all.”” And, therefore, he rightly 
concludes : ‘Have then before your eyes, as an image, the vir- 
ginity and life of Mary, from whom as from a mirror shines 
forth the brightness of chastity and the form of virtue’ (De 
Virgin. L. ii, ¢. ii.). 

Now if it becomes children not to omit the imitation of 
any of the virtues of this most Blessed Mother, we yet wish 
that the faithful apply themselves by preference to the principal 
virtues which are, as it were, the nerves and joints of the Christian 
life—we mean faith, hope and charity towards God and our 
neighbour. Of these virtues the life of Mary bears in all its 
phases the brilliant character ; but they attained their highest 
degree of splendour at the time when she stood by her dying 
Son. Jesus is nailed to the cross, and the malediction is hurled 
against Him that “He made Himself the Son of God” (John 
19: 7). But she unceasingly recognised and adored the divinity 
in Him. She bore His dead body to the tomb, but never for a 
moment doubted that He would rise again. Then the love of 
‘God with which she burned made her a partaker in the sufferings 
of Christ and the associate in His passion; with Him more- 
over, as if forgetful of her own sorrow, she prayed for the pardon 
of the executioners although they in their hate cried out: 
“‘His blood be upon us and upon our children” (Matt. 27: 25). 


A HELP TO VIRTUE 
But lest it be thought that We have lost sight of Our subject, 


which is the Immaculate Conception, what great and effectual 
succour will be found in it for the preservation and right develop- 
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ment of those same virtues! What truly is the point of departure 
of the enemies of religion for the sowing of the great and serious 
errors by which the faith of so many is shaken? They begin 
by denying that man has fallen by sin and been cast down from 
his former position. Hence they regard as mere fables original 
sin and the evils that were its consequence. Humanity, vitiated 
in its source, vitiated in its turn the whole race of man ; and thus 
was evil introduced amongst men and the necessity for a Red- 
eemer involved. All this rejected, it is easy to understand that 
no place is left for Christ, for the Church, for grace or for any- 
thing that is above and beyond nature ; in one word the whole 
edifice of faith is shaken from top to bottom. But let people 
believe and confess that the Virgin Mary has been from the first 
moment of her conception preserved from all stain ; and it is 
straightaway necessary that they should admit both original 
sin and the rehabilitation of the human race by Jesus Christ, 
the Gospel, and the Church and the law of suffering. By virtue 
of this Rationalism and Materialism are torn up by the roots and 
destroyed, and there remains to Christian wisdom the glory of 
having to guard and protect the truth. It is moreover a vice 
common to the enemies of the faith of our time especially 
that they repudiate and proclaim the necessity of repudiating 
all respect and obedience for the authority of the Church, and 
even of any human power, in the idea that it will thus be more 
easy to make an end of faith. Here we have the origin of Anarch- 
ism, than which nothing is more pernicious and pestilent to 
the order of things whether natural or supernatural. Now this 
plague, which is equally fatal to society at large and to Christi- 
anity, finds its ruin in the dogma of the Immaculate Conception 
by the obligation which it imposes of recognising in the Church 
a power before which not only has the will to bow, but the 
intelligence to subject itself. It is from a subjection of the reason 
of this sort that Christian people sing thus in praise of the 
Mother of God: “Thou art all fair, O Mary, and the stain of 
original sin is not in thee” (Mass of Immac. Concep.). And thus 
‘once again is justified what the Church attributes to this august 
Virgin that she has exterminated all heresies in the world. 

And if, as the Apostle declares, faith is nothing else than the 
substance of things to be hoped for’? (Hebr. 11: 1), everyone 
will easily allow that our faith is confirmed and our hope aroused 
and strengthened by the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin. 
The Virgin was kept the more free from all stain of original sin 
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because she was to be the Mother of Christ ; and she was the 
Mother of Christ that the hope of everlasting happiness might 
be born again in our souls. 


Leaving aside charity towards God, who can contemplate 
the Immaculate Virgin without feeling moved to fulfil that pre- 
cept which Christ called particularly His own, namely that of 
loving one another as He loved us. “A great sign,” thus the 
Apostle St. John describes a vision divinely sent him,appears in 

-the heavens: “A woman clothed with the sun, and with the 
moon under her feet and a crown of twelve stars upon her head’’ 
Apoc. 12: 1). Everyone knows that this woman signified the 
Virgin Mary, the stainless one who brought forth our Head. 
The Apostle continues : “And, being with child, she cried trav- 
ailing in birth, and was in pain to be delivered” (Apoc. 12: 2). 
John therefore saw the Most Holy Mother of God already in 
eternal happiness, yet travailing in mysterious childbirth. 

- What birth was it ? Surely it was the birth of us who, still in 
exile, are yet to be generated to the perfect charity of God, 
and to eternal happiness. And the birth pains show the love and 
desire with which the Virgin from heaven above watches over 
us, and strives with unwearying prayer to bring about the 
fulfilment of the number of the elect. 


This same charity we desire that all should earnestly endea- 
vour to attain, taking special occasion from the extraordinary 
feasts in honour of the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed 
Virgin. Oh how bitterly and fiercely is Jesus Christ now being 
persecuted, and the most holy religion which He founded! 
And how grave is the peril that threatens many of being drawn 
away by the errors that are afoot on all sides, to the abandon- 
ment of the faith! ‘Then let him who thinks he stands take heed 
lest he fall” (1 Cor. 10: 12). And let all, with humble prayer 
and entreaty, implore of God, through the intercession of Mary, 
that those who have abandoned the truth may repent. We 
know, indeed, from experience that such prayer, born of charity 
and relying on the Virgin, has never been vain. True, even in 
the future the strife against the Church will never cease, “for 
there must also be heresies, that they also who are reproved 
may be made manifest among you” (1 Cor. 11: 19). But neither 
will the Virgin ever cease to succour us in our trials, however 
grave they be, and to carry on the fight fought by her since her 
conception, so that every day we may repeat : ‘Today the head 
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of the serpent of old was crushed by her” (Office Immac. Con., 
II. Vespers, Magnif.). 


[Here follows an account of the Jubilee indulgence of 1904) 


Fifty years ago, when Pius IX proclaimed as an article of 
faith the Immaculate Conception of the Most Blessed Mother 
of Christ, it seemed, as we have already said, as if an incredible 
wealth of grace were poured out upon the earth ; and with the 
increase of confidence in the Virgin Mother of God, the old 
religious spirit of the people was everywhere greatly augmented. 
Is it forbidden us to hope for still greater things for the future ? 
True, we are passing through disastrous times, when we may well 
make our own the lamentation of the Prophets: “There is no 
truth, no mercy and no knowledge of God on the earth. Blas- 
phemy and lying and homicide and theft and adultery have 
inundated it” (Os. 4: 1-2). Yet in the midst of this deluge of 
evil, the Virgin Most Clement rises before our eyes like a rain- 
bow, as the arbiter of peace between God and man: “I will 
set my bow in the clouds and it shall be the sign of a covenant 
between me and between the earth” (Gen. 9: 13). Let the 
storm rage and sky darken—not for that shall we be dismayed. 
“‘And the bow shall be in the clouds, and I shall see it and shall 
remember the everlasting covenant” (Ibid. 16). “And there 
shall no more be waters of a flood to destroy all flesh” (Ibid. 
15). Oh yes, if we trust as we should in Mary, now especially 
when we are about to celebrate, with more than usual fervour, 
her Immaculate Conception, we shall recognise in her that. Virgin 
most powerful “who with virginal foot did crush the head of the 
serpent” (Off. Immac. Concep.). 

In pledge of these graces, Venerable Brethren, We impart 
the Apostolic Benediction lovingly in the Lord to you and to 
your people. 

Given at Rome at St. Peter’s on the second day of February, 
1904, in the first year of Our Pontificate. 


Pius X, 


of this"docwment may be obtained from the 
price 6d. (postpaid 74d.) 
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THOUGHTS ON THE GOSPELS 
FOR JANUARY 


SUNDAY WITHIN THE OCTAVE OF THE EPIPHANY 
(Luke 2: 42-52) 


“Seek and ye shall find” 


As people are little acquainted at first hand with Holy 
Writ I must refer to a fairly well-known film, The Song of Songs. 
In this Marlene Dietrich in the culminating scene repeats 
over and over again the burden of despair in the biblical 
words of the bride: “I sought him ... but I found him not, 
he whom my soul loveth . . . I sought him but I found him 
not.’ Her anguish is for a purely worldly love, extremely 
worldly ; for a creature, who is after all replaceable. But when 
Our Lady in today’s Gospel repeats these ancient lines about 
Jesus lost in Jerusalem, she could find no one to take the place 
of the object of her anxiety. Jesus cannot be replaced. He who 
seeks Jesus always finds Him. But at this point, when the 
little Child from Nazareth was discovered in the temple in 
discourse with the wise men of Israel we notice a very strange 
fact: a woman, a creature, seems to reproach the Divine Saviour 
for the way in which He behaves. “Son, why hast thou 
dealt so with us? Behold shy father and I have sought thee 
sorrowing.”’ 

Notice that she says, “son”; by virtue of her being His 
mother she expressed disappointment. She did not question 
the liberty Jesus had taken upon Himself ; perhaps she simply 
reminds Him that He could well have warned her what He was 
thinking of doing. All this is very reasonable to us. And yet 
Jesus had His plans as only a God may have, who often behaves 
in a manner incomprehensible to our poor intelligences. You 
can therefore imagine Mary’s feelings when she heard the answer, 
“Did ye not know that I must be about my Father’s business ?” 

We can learn much from an episode such as this. We have 
been shown the desire with which we ought to seek Jesus when 
we have lost Him. It is put to us that we ought to seek Him 
everywhere and always. We understand that it is essential to 
become more concerned for heavenly things. 
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“Without me ye can do nothing” 


To him who looks at the future and at the world with 
sincerity and with open eyes the question of God and His har- 
monious providence for our salvation clearly and inevitably 
penetrates to the heart. “There is no thought,’’ says Thompson, 
“to which He is not like a garden wall.” 

(a) Gide remarked once to Claudel, “One evening on which 
your friendship disturbed the calm of my soul I was not at 
all interested in my soul or in my salvation.” 

“But God,” replied Claudel, ‘‘never loses interest in you.” 

- How many men there are who are concerned about anything 
but Christ ! Nowadays we see this essential problem of our lives 
relegated to the margin of our activities, having to give way 
when faced with competition from politics, business, enjoyment 
and sport. And yet the great Forgotten, who alone is able to 
give the answer to all questions and to all ends, never ceases 
to make Himself felt to whoever wishes to turn to Him. The 
only demand He makes on our weak strength is that we cast 
a glance towards His love. He waits for us to seek Him. 

(b) Papini relates the following fable in Poetry in Prose. 
One evening as he went out of his house he noticed a swallow 
anxiously looking for his nest and unable to find it. A 
short distance on he met a little boy crying because he had 
lost the wheel of his little cart. Further on he met a 
girl in tears because she had lost the most beautiful sheep 
in the herd. “That’s strange,’ comments the writer, “everyone 
has lost something today.” But that was not all: he fell 
in with a mother who was in despair because her little boy 
was lost in the wood; then there was a carter whose fine 
ass had run away, and a peasant who was waiting for the moon 
to be able to find his scythe, lost that afternoon, by its light. 
And finally he saw an old man on all fours looking for the key to 
get into his house. He helped as much as he could and when 
even the old man had gone away, he sat down to look and see . 
what time the moon was going to rise. He thought, ‘Fortunately 
I haven't lost anything today : everything is in order, every- 
thing is at home.”’ But at this moment, he realised that he had 
in fact lost something and that he had been losing something 
everyday since his childhood—the better part of himself, joy 
of adventure, faith in love, hope of any kind, opportunities to 
do good. He concluded : ‘“‘Hverything is lost by evening.” 
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Let us say rather that everything is lost to one who has 
thought of doing without the Lord, for the man who has sinned 
and not wanted to return to grace, for him who is given over to 
profane searches conducted with pagan anxiety, for worries 
which are always limited to the material sphere. 

(e) The Church teaches us how we can find Christ and with 
Him grace, peace and joy. The sacraments are the conducting 
wires of the great light of Jesus’ calories, which are the driving 
forces of our lives. That is also understood by our more distant 
brothers. 

Monsignor Siri has written about a very highly cultured 
person who once came to him. This person had never been bap- 
tised but he asked nevertheless to be allowed to confess in spite 
of this. He was told that it was impossible but he persisted. 
The priest then said to him, ‘Look, if you like I can listen to you 
under the same seal of confession. You may open your thoughts 
to me in just the same way as you would to a friend.” “Oh no,”’ 
he answered, “I want Confession. One confesses to Christ, 
doesn’t one? It is He whom I must find for the peace of my 
soul.” 

We Christians can all find Him through prayer (we are in 
contact with Our Lord when we pray), by coming nearer to His 
forgiveness (and in this way we return to being the beloved 
friends of God), by doing good to our neighbour (in whom we 
always find Jesus). 


To seek Him is to find Him 


It should be very simple for us faithful ones to feel Jesus 
present in every happening, to see Him at one’s side in every 
trial, perceive Him in all our brothers. For grace allows us to 
partake of the divine life and makes us sensitive to every totich 
of the supernatural. Good will is enough in the attempt to dis- 
cover the Lord amongst us. Christ has promised it, ‘For where 
two or three are gathered together in my name, there am I 
in the midst of them” (Matthew 28: 20). Open the eyes of 
faith and you will see that it is so. 

(a) But the basic condition for this discovery should be 
purity of purpose, that is to say, a life which really goes towards 
sanctity and to union with God. We seek Him in order to be 
able to imitate Him and the more we imitate Him, the easier 
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it is to discover and to know Him. A beginning like this is the 
first rule of the association which was recently started in France 
and which has for its slogan, ““What would Jesus do in my place?” 
The members are bound to ask themselves in every commercial 
dealing, in every action, and in every meeting, what the Saviour 
would do at that moment and consequently to behave in the 
way in which the divine Exemplar would behave under the same 
circumstances. 

(b) It follows that it would not be difficult for our souls to 
trace the hand of the Lord even in sorrow. One remembers 
St. Augustine’s phrase: “If God did not allow temptation it 
would be the end of making ourselves like the Master.” Suffering 
is a school of sanctification ; it is really a wonderful means of 
demonstrating to us the vanity of human desires and worldly 
things. In that way it makes us turn more and more to heavenly 
things, become strong in the faith and drive us to love the Lord 
with true heroism in spite of every adversity. In short we find 
Jesus if we know how to endure the trial of faith. He Himself 
within us is felt to console us, to encourage us and to give us 
the victory. His suffering in the Passion demands of weak men 
to endure their own sufferings. 

(c) Charity towards one’s brothers, too, allows us to follow 
Jesus’ steps wherever we want to. It is enough to look at our 
neighbours as though they were Jesus. “Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done 
it unto me” (Matthew 25: 40). The saints all served the poor, 
the oppressed and the afflicted, with love ; and the Lord often 
appeared to them in the guise of a poor man, a sick man or one 
of the persecuted. The example of St. Martin and the coat 
which he shared with Jesus is enough for us all. 

They found Jesus in their brothers and they loved Him in 
them and were loved in return. 


Heaven on Earth 


In today’s excerpt from the Gospel one hears again the 
sublime exhortation given indirectly by the Redeemer in His 
answer: “Did ye not know that I must be about my Father’s 
business ?”? When priests preach to people about the nec- 
essity of concerning oneself with heavenly matters, there is 
always someone who protests: “I don’t want to become a monk, 
I don’t want to run away into the desert. I don’t feel like going 


into a monastery.” 
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This is a mistake ; one can concern oneself with heaven: 
even while staying in the world. It is difficult, but it is possible 
for each one of us according to the quality of that vocation. 
To concern oneself with heavenly matters means for a Christian 
that he must instruct himself, obey and love. 


(a) ‘What, you who have studied and thought such a lot,’’ 
one of his pupils said to Pasteur, ‘can you still believe ?” 


“It is just because I have studied and thought that I have 
kept the faith of a Breton countryman. In fact,’ answered the 
great scientist, “if I had studied and thought more I should 
have kept the faith of a Breton countrywoman.” 


(b) After the call for instruction comes the call for obed- 
‘ ience. In the Biographical Memoirs of St. John Bosco one reads 
that, one autumn evening when all the young men were resting 
he heard somebody crying in the courtyard. He went down and 
found a boy, one Michele Magone. ‘“‘What’s the matter? Don’t 
you feel well?” he asked him. But the boy was very upset 
and did not answer. Don Bosco insisted. ‘Tell me why you are 
erying.”’ This was the unhappy answer: “I cry when I look 
up there ; the stars don’t disobey the orders of the Creator and 
I have disobeyed Him ae times and now I have done it 
again.” 

(c) The secret of obeying the Lord easily consists simply 
and above all in loving Him. St. Thomas Aquinas wrote the 
following words in Latin on the door of his cell : 
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The cell shall be a paradise to you 

From which you will look at heavenly things. 
Here you will pray and here “ will study. 
Peace in the cell, 

Without, a great war. 


It was just there that he had a vision of Jesus saying to 
him : “You have written well of Me in your works, what would 
you have in exchange ?” The great theologian could have asked 
for who knows what gifts, joys and prizes. He did not hesitate 
fora moment before replying: “Only Thee, Lord.” This conversa- 
tion was heard and the friars realised that the saint in his cell 
of hard work and trouble had always kept faith in the essential 
imperative : to love. Love has only one choice—Jesus. — 
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SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY (John 2: 1-11) 
The Six Waterpots of Stone 


A novel entitled Irrational Chains has been written against 
marriage. You see, one can be a humorist or a Voltaire where 
one cannot be a philosopher or a saint—worldly success will 
perhaps bestow more smiles upon the effort but they are hardly 
worth the trouble. That does not take away from the fact that 
this poor revolutionary author is phenomenally lacking in 
logic. I would like to ask all married people who listen to the 
story of the Marriage in Cana in the Gospel today: “How can 
the chains of marriage be irrational if Jesus shows Himself to 
us sanctifying the wedding of two young people by His presence, 
He who is eternal widsom, He who one day will say: ‘Whom, 
therefore, God hath joined together let not man put asunder’ ?” 
(Matthew 19: 7). If it is God who presides at a matrimonial 
union, we can be certain that it is anything but an irrational 
procedure. 

Through today’s story the Church wants to bring certain 
truths to the minds of couples before the altar. These arise 
from the miracle of the water changed into wine by means of 
Our Lady’s intercession, the faith of the servants, the surprise 
of the man in charge of the feast. Nowadays one does not want 
to interweave a eulogy of wine and good drink into this dis- 
course. The six waterpots of stone which were used for washing 
are the non-Christian families of our times. Our Lady helps us 
to transform them into receptacles for grace and into centres 
of virtue. Jesus is ready to perform another miracle : the couple 
are given the magnificent gift of that special grace which God 
gives them in order to be able to live in dignity together. 

(a) Have you noticed at Mass that as soon as the priest 
goes up to the altar he kisses it devoutly ? Do you know what 
that kiss means? It is the priest-Jesus meeting the Church. 
The celebrant in fact kisses the spot where the sacred stone lies 
with the relics of the martyrs, the happy members of His bride, 
the Church. There under God’s vigilant eyes the couples act out 
in their wedding the great bond between Jesus and the Church, 
our mother. Since the Church is the Mystical Body of Christ, 
the couple should be identified in love and in unity of purpose, 
of sacrifice and joy. 

(b) Certainly matrimonial life is not all roses; suffering 
and self-denial are necessary. One needs too to prepare for 
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marriage. Unfortunately the preparations made by engaged 
couples are of quite another sort and the parents them- 
selves worry only about the ceremony and external matters. 
They should really worry about internal matters, because it is 
their souls which are to be married. On this subject, it is not 
easy to forget the very beautiful scene which Fogazzaro des- 
<ribed in Piccolo Mondo Antico, of Signora Rigby summoning . 
Franco to a brief interview before leaving for the church, in which 
she said : “You are a good Christian. See that she is too, right 
from the heart.’”’? Then Louisa comes in, puts one arm around 
Franco. They knelt down together in front of her mother and 
put their heads on her lap. ‘May God bless you,’’ said the in- 
valid, and that maternal blessing, anticipating the priest’s 
blessing is very edifying. If only there were more mothers like 
that. 

Jesus is always attentive to the eternal promised values and 
exchanges of marriage ; we call upon Him to perform miracles 
of love and provision in their houses and they consecrate their 
family to the Sacred Heart. And He assures devout people : 
“‘T will bring peace and serenity into their families.” 
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The Pre-Nuptial Vigil 


The grace of protection, just like all the other graces, can 
be had through the most holy Virgin Mary. She almost forced 
Jesus’s hand when He seemed to be evading her request. 
After having asked for the miracle, the Virgin is not even con- 
cerned with the answer; she knows that her son will comply 
with her request and calmly orders the servants to put them- 
Selves at Christ’s disposal. We see her kindness and delicacy 
of feeling towards the couple in the episode at Cana ; naturally 
we revere the mother par excellence in her, but we also recognise 
the woman and the bride in her extreme sensibility and en- 
chanting generosity. 

(a) MotHER. In the life of St. Giuseppe Cafeno there 
is described the school of catechism which he held for small 
children. He often used to ask: “‘How many mothers have you?” 
Usually the children answered that they had only one, and the 
good priest would ask again. ‘“‘No, no; think carefully. You’ve 
got more than that.” Some child then would remember his 
grandmother or his aunt or his teacher. 

“No, no,’’ persisted the saint, “I mean real mothers.” 
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And if after a time they had not succeeded in guessing he- 
would say: “You know who it is but you don’t want to tell 
me. Let us see if I can guess. You have two mothers, one who- 
stays at home and who loves you and the other who lives in 
heaven and who loves you even more, Our Lady. Am I 
right ?” 

The children were quite convinced then and told him that. 
he had guessed right. 

Thus the couple know who to turn to when that which is. 
essential to Christian joy is lacking in the house ; in material 
needs too, and spiritual ones, which are more important and 
more urgent. 

(b) WomaAN. Mary has been the immaculate personality 
for six centuries. The pure and admirable personality of Mary, 
the mother of the Lord, is highly favoured amongst women. 
“She is the most genuine and perfect type of feminity,”’ Ellis, 
a Protestant, wrote some time ago, “‘her special characteristics. 
are obedience, service and the ineffable reward. At the time 
when many young people have lost their charm, the spirit 
rests and they recreate themselves according to the character 
of the woman whom God found worthy to be the mother of His 
own Son, the Saviour of the world.”” A woman really becomes 
more a woman the purer she is and the more she imitates Mary. 

(c) Wire. In the Ode to Gaspar Becena Longfellow tells. 
the story of an artist who never succeeded in making a 
statue of the Blessed Virgin in some very precious wood no 
matter how hard he tried. At last he threw this very valuable 
wood away and took a piece of oak out of the fireplace. And he 
made a wonderful statue with ease. ‘The best things are the 
things which are nearest at hand,’”? comments the poet. And 
I make this addition : Mary is the figure which is nearest to a 
Christian bride’ in her humility, her simplicity and her abnega- 
tion. She lived with St. Joseph in the most complete harmony 
and the most fervent sanctity. The brides of the Christian world 
should be made of this wood. Let no one fear that the worship 
of Mary is exaggerated: “Devotion to Our Lady is like 
the oil in the lamp in which the light is already floating : it 
surrounds and assists in the continual adoration of Jesus.” 
(Bargellini). 

Two in one flesh 
The Redeemer’s presence with the couple is significant 
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with respect to the tasks of Christians united by the beneficial 
bonds of matrimony, admonishing them to avoid the festering 
sores of modern conjugal life—dishonesty and infidelity, which 
_are the results of bad training on the part of parents. 


(a) A preacher addressing an audience of high social stand- 
ing in Turin, quoted Cardinal Faulhaber: ‘One thing remains 
which is a contradiction and a sin: the invocation of the fifth 
commandment during Nuptial Mass and claiming to excuse the 
murder of children caused by a profanation of marriage.’’ Nature 
has her laws and no one may violate them without offending the 
Lord. The crucifix at the head of the marriage-bed watches over 
honest and holy conjugal intercourse, over large families, and 
-over the individual chastity of the couple (and may the tragic 
scourge of an only child be far from every house). 


(b) Nowadays many young men assert that they do not 
want to marry because they cannot be sure of the fidelity of the 
woman. Perhaps brides could say just the same of their husbands. 

‘Certainly propaganda for adultery, free love and divorce has 
never been so shameless as it is today. How is it possible there- 
fore to wonder at the tragic situations in certain families ? The 
remedy is in the answer given by Wintorsh when he was taken 
-on a Visit to the bedroom of a couple who were always quarrelling. 
-“There’s a piece of furniture missing.” ‘‘No,’’ answered the lady, 
““Tt’s completely furnished, everything’s here.” ‘“There’s no 
‘stool to kneel on,” muttered the famous statesman. And he 
had guessed the reason for all their disagreements. You see, 
‘one sins because one has forgotten how to pray, because one 
has not invited Jesus to stay and rejoice with us. 

(c) Many sacrifices and much privation are needed in the 
sexual life of marriage as in education. Let us look at the mar- 
riage in Cana for a moment once more and we will see how God’s 
-desires differ from man’s way of proceeding. The best wine 
was brought in at the end, the prize and perfect happiness come 
-afterwards. Down here one must be content with a mediocre 
little wine. That is life with its difficulties but parents who un- 
derstand this spirit of abegnation accept it all with Christian 
joy because they do not hesitate to train their children, in 
the same way, virile, virtuous and above all, full of faith, 

‘“‘What do you educate your children for ?” someone asked 
-Bloy one day. 

“For martyrdom,”’ was the proud answer. 
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Besides devotion to Mary and prayer, the couple remember 
that the ultimate source of family well-being is to be found 
in the Eucharist. How very good it is for a child’s education to 
see his father and mother receiving Communion together, 
reeeiving strength to do good, to fight the good fight! The 
miracle of the transformation of water into wine was per- 
formed at the feast in Cana. Let us hope that we may all be 
able to work out a like transformation in our family life. 


FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 
(Matthew 8 : 23-27) 


The Anchor of Salvation 


The cry of the apostles in their boat represents the prayer 
that obtains divine intervention. The contemporary world, in a 
state of anguish and full of continual fears, according to Bergson, 
needs an “addition of spirituality” for the question resolves 
itself into this : everything depends on prayer. Our action will 
be effective only if it springs from a heart united with the Lord, 
that loves contemplation and abounds in grace. Otherwise our 
own powers will not be able to protect us from shipwreck. 

(a) We shall find remedies for social evils only in the increase 
of sacramental life (the contact with Jesus), in prayer. The 
rest is good, but never fundamental. Politics, wage agreements, 
class demands could also be channels to divert our attention 
employed by the Evil One, sure of those very clever ‘“‘distrac- 
tions’’—as Pascal calls them—that by fascinating even the most 
generous souls and carrying them away from the true and useful 
work of the individual, are thus a means of conquering souls 
by apparently doing good. 

(b) Let this be properly understood. We do not wish to 
despise Martha’s busying herself or to deny that this too is 
action. Let us simply keep in mind that “‘porro unum est neces- 
sarium”. There are those who, while undoubtedly animated by 
charitable zeal, reduce Christianity to pure action separated 
from prayer and contemplative values. In the life of the Church, 
prayer has always played the most important part, not only in 
the liturgical manifestations, but in the hosts of contemplative 
men, hermit monks and innumerable virgins who lift their 
arms to heaven as Moses did while other troops fight for the 
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victory over evil. “Before the frenzy of actions that spring 
from excess of faith in oneself or from lack of faith, many souls 
today learn once more the fascination of the mission of prayer 
for social purposes’? (Merton: The Seven Storey Mountain.) 

(ec) “Let us hold to the anchor,” wrote Veuillot. The only 
conditioning factor in our contemporary social action is being 
anchored in the supernatural, this confidence in supernatural 
methods that prayer obtains for us. If Christ is with us, who can 
be against us ? 

In one of Conrad’s novels someone asks a child who has 
made a dangerous journey clinging on his father’s shoulders: 
you afraid ?” 

“Only once,” he replied, ‘“‘whea I felt my father’s legs 
shaking.” 

Through prayer we cling fast to Jesus’ shoulders. He 
never trembles. We can feel safe ; in fact when we are close tu 
Him we know that we shall draw spiritual comfort at every 
turn in our journey over the ocean of life. 


Our Complete Joy 


If the Old Testament has been called the “rule of fear’, we 
must reiterate that the message Christ brought was really 
the rule of love ; where once the thunderbolts of divine justice 
laid waste and decimated the nations, the blood of the Lamb 
now transforms and justifies all creatures that love Him. 

(a) In the face of persecution and torment, illness and crisis, 
the temptations of the world and of Satan, we must never be 
afraid of being overpowered. Every trial is overcome by loving 
trust in Providence. The Lord sometimes seems to be asleep 
and to ignore our tears and invocations, but at the best moment 
He intervenes and then we realise that all our sufferings have 
been but a channel and an estuary to a new joy. Lacordaire’s 
correspondent, Madame Swetching, writes in a letter, “The 
God of Christianity is the God of metamorphoses. On His 
bosom you pour out your suffering and it is peace that is sent 
back to you. You pour out your despair and hope returns.” 

(b) The fear of God, which d’Annevilly says is “the greatest 
fear of the greatest thing that can exist in the human soul,” 
gives place with the saints to the most serene peace because by 
faith and love they have transformed fear into trusting hope. 
Thus Sister Elizabeth of the Trinity was able to say: “I have 
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discovered heaven on earth, since heaven is God and I hold God 
in my soul. Can I fear God when He is within me? United with 
Him, we cannot help rejoicing at whatever happens.” 

(c) “‘And there came a great calm.” Peter’s boat also re- 
presents the Church, which often finds itself in the storms of 
the events that try to overturn it. But “the faithful of the 
Kingdom” are not afraid of what may happen. They have 
Christ’s word that “the gates of Hell shall not prevail against 
them.”’ It is enough for her to ask her heavenly bridegroom for 
help. He “arises” in the power and dignity of His glory, 
every wind dies down and the waves are calmed. 


REGINALDO FRASCISCO 


In Hora Mortis 


Catholicism is certainly the religion in which to die. 
It has a wonderful promptness of intuition in that critical 
moment ; it knows what to say to man and what to leave 
unsaid ; it is earnest without being fanatical, solemn 
without being gloomy ; it has a psychological touch all its 
own with the dying person. 


—Vonier : Christianus, p.266 
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NEW BOOKS 


Vaux of Harrowden: A Recusant 
Family. Godfrey Anstruther, 
O.P., with an introduction by 
D. B. Wyndham Lewis. New- 
port, Monmouthshire: R. H. 
Johns, Ltd. Price 25/-. 


Tas is the story of the noble 
Northamptonshire family of Vaux 
(pronounced Vawkes). It was a 
recusant family, and the word 
“recusant’’ as used by Father 
Anstruther means ‘“‘obstinately 
papist.””. The Vauxes kept the 
Faith right through the long 
years of persecution, from the 
time when opposition to Henry 
VIII’s “secret matter’ cost St. 
Thomas More his life to the time 
when ‘“‘the extremists of the new 
religion executed the supreme 
head of the church” (while at the 
same time demanding that the 
Catholics swear their disbelief 
in the Pope’s supremacy over the 
Catholic Church and their ab- 
juration of the Catholic doctrines 
on transubstantiation, purgatory, 
the worship of images and the 
value of good works). The 
Vaux line survives, still Catholic, 
in England today. 

A Vaux was on the losing side 
when the Lancastrians fought the 
Yorkists, and ‘“‘was adjudged to 
suffer the penalties of treason, 
the loss of all honours and for- 
feiture of his estates.’”? His son 
was fortunate enough to have the 
attainder reversed. This very 
colourful Vaux was high in the 
favour of Henry VII and Henry 
VIII and ‘“‘wore a gown of purple 
velvet, pight with pieces of gold, 
so thick and massy that it was 
valued, besides the silk and fur, 
a thousand pound” at the mar- 
riage of Prince Arthur to Kathe- 
rine of Aragon. 


The next Vaux retired froni 
public life after the execution of 
Fisher and More and thus escaped 
having a part in Parliament’s 
concessions to Henry. He turned 
to poetry for relief and it was 
said of him that “the Lord Vaux 
his commendation lyeth chiefly in 
the facillitie of his meetre.’’ 
While he, in his songs, ‘‘shewed 
the counterfait action very lively 
and pleasantly,” his king, equally 
lively but not so pleasant, put 
away Katherine, his wife, denied 
the supremacy of the Pope, 
crowned Anne Boleyn, and des- 
poiled the religious houses, in- 
cluding thirty in Vaux’s own 
Northamptonshire. 


It is with the later Vauxes 
that Father Anstruther’s book 
is chiefly concerned, the Vauxes 
of Elizabeth’s time and after. 
There was William, who spent 
years in the Fleet because of his 
harbouring of the Jesuit, Edmund 
Campion, and was bled white in 
fines for his failure to attend 
Protestant worship. There was a 
splendidly militant Catholic, his 
relative and friend, named Sir 
Thomas Tresham, who steals a 
large part of the story. There 
was young Henry Vaux, a pupil 
of Campion, who spent his short 
and holy life excitingly, helping 
priests into the country and 
putting them in contact with the 
recusants. There were the heroic 
Vaux women (the reader may 
have difficulty in distinguishing 
between the various Elizabeths 
that appear in the story), who 
moved house frequently to keep 
ahead of the pursuivants, but 
nevertheless contrived to live 
the religious life with vows and 
rules. The Jesuit Superior and 
his Fathers made the currnet 
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Vaux abode their headquarters 
practically all the time. 

The story of the Vaux family in 
Father Anstruther’s book is really 
a heavily-documented history of 
Reformation England, but (with 
the possible exception of some of 
Sir Thomas Tresham’s long-wind- 
ed letters) there is not a dull page 
in it. The reader will be apt to 
find many aliases of the hunted 
priests confusing, but this is 
probably the only fault he will 
find with the book. The superb 
handling of the documents results 
in a singularly moving story from 
which the personalities of priests, 
nobles and simple servants stand 
out like jewels on a dull back- 
ground. The author fills in the 
historical background to the docu- 
ments with a blessedly light hand 
and highlights an important point 
here and there with a terse and 
very often humorous comment. 

Vaux of Harrowden is a story 
of cruel injustice, told without 
bitterness. The book is worth 
every penny of the 25/- and the 
reader who normally likes his 
history in very small doses may 
very well find himself proceeding 
without hesitation to read the 
appendices when he has finished 
the 485 scholarly pages of the 
text. 
MICHAEL GLYNN 


Faith and Morals. T. V. Fleming, 
SS. Melbourne, Australia : 
Messenger Office, 7 Lansdowne 
St., 1952. Pp. x, 198, 7 by 4}ins. 
Cloth binding 10/-; paper cover 
5/-. 


Priests who are teaching Christ- 
ian Doctrine in Secondary | or 
Vocational schools, or who are 
consulted about. this work by 
teachers engaged in it, will be 
interested in this book. 


THE FURROW 


Apt sub-titles to define its 
scope more closely could be drawn 
from Cardinal Gilroy’s Foreword, 
“a, text-book for senior students,” 
the layman’s ‘“‘compendium of 
Philosophy, Theology and Social 
Science.” Students of the book, 
concludes the Cardinal, ‘“‘will be 
adequately prepared to state the 
Catholic position accurately, and 
rebut current errors and tradition- 
al prejudices decisively.” 

The interested enquirer about 
this book, if teaching the Senior 
Courses in Catholic Doctrine and 
Apologetics and using the accepted 
text-books, will ask what points 
of Faith and Morals are treated 
in the book, and what is the form 
of presentation. 

The shortest answer to the first 
of those practical questions is 
this list of the titles of the Chap- 
ters :—1, Fundamental Principles 
2, The Human Soul; 3, Free 
Will; 4, The Author of Nature ; 
5, God’s Infinite Perfection ; 6, 
Miracles; 7, The Purpose of 
Creation; 8, The Moral Law; 
9, Why Be Moral?; 10, The 
Sanctity of Human Life; 11, 
Euthanasia ; 12, Lies and Secrets; 
18, The Sanctity of Marriage ; 14, 
The Natural Duty of the State ; 
15, Communism ; 16, The Social 
Order; 17, Christian Sources ; 
18, The Divinity of Christ ; 19, 
Christ’s Resurrection; 20, The 
Marks of Christ’s Church; 21, 
Christ’s Church is the Catholic 
Church ; 22, Infallibility of the 
Catholic Church. There follows a 
twelve-page Appendix on The 
Theory of Evolution, and a five- 
page alphabetical Index of sub- 
jects treated. The chapters are 
sub-divided into paragraphs num- 
bered consecutively through the 
book—338 in all—facilitating ref- 
erence. 

How are the subjects treated? 
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The first three chapters are phil- 
osophic: in them the author 
draws freely on his earlier book, 
Foundations of Philosophy. The 
other chapters state Catholic 
teaching clearly and briefly, defin- 
ing terms and documenting the 
data sufficiently from Scripture 
or Papal pronouncements. There 
is a judicious measure of apt and 
short quotations. The chapters 
conclude with common objections, 
pithily put and met in colloquial 
speech, which should help readers 
to apply their knowledge to 
challenges as met in conversation 
and reading. Each chapter is 
followed by a set of questions for 
revision of the matter. 

Bearing in mind the author’s 
aim, we would make the following 
observations. The reasoning in 
the early chapters will be difficult 
for some boys and girls. Anticipat- 
ing the criticism, Father Fleming 
points out in his introduction 
that future reference to a book 
once studied will be of value. 

Again, with so much matter to 
be mastered, we would be resigned 
to omitting Ch. 20 on the Marks 
of Christ’s Church, and would 
rely on Infallibility, treated in 
Chapter 22, to designate the 


Catholic Church as the true. 


Church of Christ, since no other 


Church even claims infallibility.. 


Teachers who so prefer can make 
this simplification for themselves, 
and it is as well that readers have 
the data compressed into Chapter 
20. We hope that in later editions 
Chapter 22 will include notes on 
the authority of the bishops. 


Chapters 8 to 16 on points of 
moral teaching, we found specially 
pleasing. It is not easy to find a 
presentation of Catholic teaching 
on these matters that is at once, 
clear, brief and adapted to the 


minds of boys and girls leaving 
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school. In these pages, Father 
Fleming imparts on points of vital 
and current interest, clearideas and 
principles, tastily seasoned by a 
little history of philosophy—No. 
114 is a note on Existentialism— 
and a colloquial and arresting 
airing of problems that vex en- 
quiring minds: Bombing, Euth- 
anasia, Mental Restriction, Div- 
orce, Population Problems and 
many others. Chapter 14 on the 
Natural Duty of the State is well 
done, touching on Capital Punish- 
ment, Censorship, World Govern- 
ment, Politics. The seven pages of 
Chapter 15 on Communism are 
admirable. Chapter 16 on the 
Social Order, with short para- 
graphs on Vocationalism, the 
Welfare State, Trade Unions, 
Strikes, is most useful, and will 
no doubt be expanded in future 
editions. 

In conclusion, we think that 
priests experienced in seeking to 
state Catholic teaching with both 
the accuracy demanded by the 
theologian and the clarity ‘and: 
brevity sought by the ‘teacher, 
will be pleased with this book by 
an author whose experience in 
successful teaching of science, 
philosophy and theology has en- 
abled him to achieve a gratifying 
measure of success. 


GREGORY FFRENCH 


The Limerick Mitre and Crozier. 
John Hunt, M.A. Dublin : 
Hodges, Figgis, Dawson Street. 
1953. 24 pp. + 25 pages of 
illustrations in half tone. Price 
5/-. 


Ir has often been remarked that 
‘educated Irishrnen—priests in- 
cluded—know . .little of. the 
great artistic and religious treas- 
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ures of their inheritance. The 
imagination in consquence too 
often stops before the curtain that 
the Penal age brought down on our 
history. It is a defect in our educa- 
tion with practical results that are 
both deep and wide. To leave the 
past only to archaeologists is to 
ignore generally one of our must 
valuable sources of inspiration. 

One of these treasures is the 
Limerick mitre and crozier made 
for Cornelius © Deaygh, Bishop 
of Limerick in the year 1418 by 
the Irish artifex Thomas O Car- 
ryd and still, blessedly, in the 
hands of his successor. Mr. John 
Hunt, one of our most notable 
art scholars and historians, has 
now made available a_ careful 
study of what is perhaps 
our greatest ecclesiastical treasure 
of the middle ages. Twenty-five 
pages of superb photographs put 
the mitre and crozier on exhibi- 
tion to the reader. 

The decoration of such ecclesias- 
tical treasures in the middle ages 
was not left to the whim of the 
artist; “every part had some 
carefully i 


document. of the clearest. kind and 
in itself teaches in the charming 
way of art the place of the bishop 
in the Church. 

A point of special interest is 
the inclusion of a representation 


ef St. Bridget of Sweden (St. 
Brigid of Kildare is, of course, 
also included), whose canoniza- 
tion in 1391 had been publicly 
acclaimed in 1415, three years 
before the crozier was completed. 
So does the living Church at all 
times take up its new saints with 
the old. This crozier represents. 
St. Patrick with ‘‘a small reptile 
between his feet.’”’ So early a 
representation of the legend is 
surprising. 

The significance of the family 
name of the maker of the crozier 
seems to have escaped Mr. Hunt. 
Carryd is in fact the word used in 
the classical Irish for ‘‘tradesman’’ 
or ‘‘craftsman,’’ not for ‘‘trade,” 
the sense which the modern form 
ceard has acquired. In O Brua- 
dair’s famous poem there is the 
line— 


Siriman Cearad ler ceapadh an 
chuach is an chuil 


that James Stephens in his well 
known translation renders— 


I ask cf the Craftsman that 
fashicned the fly and the bird. 


All who are interested in Irish 
culture will be grateful to Mr. 
Hunt for this fine study of 
Limerick’s treasure. 


J. G. McGARRY 


THE APOSTOLATE 


If it ie not sufficient to live virtuously ourselves but we 
must have a real desire that other men be saved, what .. 
answer can we make when we neither live righily. our- . . 
selves nor encourage others to do sot 


John Chrysostom Homily .on St. Matthew's Gospel 


— 
cal significance.” The Limerick 
crozier is, in fact, a liturgical 
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